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Keep the United States United. 

Last fall when Congress passed the 
war revenue bill there was a rider at- 
tached to it increasing the postal charges 
on newspapers and periodicals from 50 
to 900 per cent. The act further provides 
for the division of the United States into 
a series of eight zones with progressively 
higher rates up to the last zone, in which 
the rate will be 10 cents a pound or $10 a 
hundredweight. 

“pa,” 


odicals, 


interposes the reader of peri- 
“I don’t see as these postal 
charges affect me, for the extra charge 
has to be paid by the publisher.” 

Outside of the fact that it is the read- 
ing public that receives the benefit of 
cheap postage and not printers and pub- 
lishers, there is another and larger issue 
at stake. 

Back in 1846 we had zone rates on let- 
ters, as well as on periodicals and this op- 
crated to prevent the free interchange of 
hought between the different sections of 

ie United States. 

d Dixon line a real barrier between the 

orth and South. In 1863 Abraham Lin- 


, and Congress enacted, 


It made the Mason 


In recommended 
iaw establishing a flat rate on letters to 

| parts of the United States irrespective 
persons or places. 

This measure, the great Lincoln clearly 
was the first step toward creating a 
inion between all states and all citi- 

Carrying out this sound principle, 
ngress, in 1879, established a flat uni- 
rate on newspapers and periodicals. 


then world-wide uniform rates have 


been established on letters and periodicals 
by all modern nations. The whole ten- 
dency has been toward the removal of 
natural or artificial barriers in the way of 
cheap and easy intercourse between the 
states and between nations. 


Now, 


generation, 


after the passage of more than a 
and facing the most critical 
period of our history, we have gone back 
to old discarded and discredited postal 
have established 


principles. We again 





An Object of Reading. 


Read—not to contradict and 
confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, but to weigh and 
consider.—Lord Bacon. 











conditions that will produce not one but 
cight Mason and Dixon lines. 

That this increase in postal rates is not 
a war tax is clearly shown in the post- 


master’s annual report. In it the admis- 


sion is made that it is intended as a per- 
manent adjustment of postal rates. 


There are economic “illiterates” in Con- 


gress who prattle about low rates of post- 


age being a “subsidy” to publishers. Any 


high school student of economics knows 


that low freight charges are primarily of 
benefit to consumers. 


Are low freight rates on grain a 


“subsidy” to farmers? Are free libraries 


a “subsidy” to publishers? Are free high- 


ways a “subsidy” to vehicle owners? 


Who would suffer the most if the 


iron and 


900 


freight rates on steel articles 


should be raised per cent—an un- 
thinkable disaster—yet that is the per- 
centage of increase on publications going 
into the eighth zone under this unspeak- 
able law. 

Senator Smoot has already introduced 
a_ bill this 
rates which would compel knowledge to 


travel upon a mileage ticket and hurdle 


repealing system of postal 


higher and higher zone fences every few 
The Smoot bill (S-2985) deserves 


the active support of every citizen who 


miles. 


realizes the need for national unity and 
the danger of sectionalism. 
It has the support of all men who 


know what the agricultural press means 


to the farmers—who know the _indis- 
pensable part played by trade and tech- 
nical papers in promoting better methods 
of production, operation and distribution. 
It is supported by those who appreciate 
the cultural value of the home reading 
service, by mothers who know what they 


owe to women’s papers, by doctors, engi- 
neers, scientists and professional men of 
all kinds to whom the periodical of their 
class is a perennial postgraduate college 
course. 

should 


count it a privilege as well as a duty to 


Every intelligent American 


write their senators and congressmen in 


vigorous protest against this attempt to 
cripple or destroy the periodical press of 
the country. And this warning is sounded 
and this suggestion presented wholly in 
the interest of general welfare. 


Keep the United States united! 











Directory Copyright Camouflage 


How Representative of Teague Directory & Calendar Co., Which Claims 
Exclusive Right to Publish Telephone Directories, Came to Grief in Joplin, 
Mo.—Some Facts About Origin of Idea—Amusing 


~So far as known, no telephone com- 
‘pany has been scared into making con- 
tracts for its telephone directory publica- 
tion with the Teague Directory & Cal- 
endar Co. The Joplin Home Telephone 
Co., Joplin, Mo., however, has had a lit- 
tle experience with a representative of the 
company, much to his disappointment. 

Recently A, E. Holton, of Webb City, 
Mo., appeared in Joplin as the agent of 
the Teague Directory & Calendar Co. He 
established an office under the name of 
the Mid-West Advertising Co. for the 
purpose of obtaining advertising for a 
telephone directory to be distributed 
among the business firms of the city. 

A number of girls and men were em- 
ployed by Holton to solicit advertising. 
Each was supplied with a letter stating 
that they were representatives of the com- 
pany and were authorized to solicit names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of busi- 
ness firms. These solicitors went to sev- 
eral business houses and, according to the 
Joplin chief of police, represented that the 
directory they were soliciting for would 
replace the directories which the tele- 
phone company publishes regularly, being 
instructed to say this by Holton. 

The telephone company was notified of 
the alleged misrepresentation, and called 
the police, who had already started an in- 
vestigation. Statements of two of the 
girl solicitors to the chief of police re- 
sulted in Holton’s arrest on alleged 
charges of misrepresentation and _ viola- 
tion of a city ordinance requiring a city 
license to conduct an advertising agency. 

“The girls told me they were offered 
$2.50 a day with a commission of 10 per 
cent,” said Chief Gibson. “They said 
they were told by Holton that it was pos-. 
sible to make as much as $7 in one day, 
and that it would be nothing at all to 
make $4 and $5 a day. Some of the per- 
sons employed by the agency left good 
positions to solicit ads, being promised 
permanent work. There were about 15 
solicitors working.” 

The telephone company ran an adver- 
tisement in the Joplin papers which is 
reproduced on this page. This advertise- 
ment was the beginning of activities 
against Mr. Holton. The Joplin advertis- 
ing club issued a statement urging its 
members not to take space in the directory 
until its vigilance committee had investi- 
gated and_ reported. And meanwhile 
Holton is endeavoring to prove the 
legitimacy of his operations to the satis- 
faction of the Joplin legal authorities. 

The advertising was to be solicited for 
A. M. Teague’s wall telephone directory, 


business guide and calendar, a “dummy” 
of which the solicitors carried with them. 
The “dummy” stated a copyright had 
been obtained by Teague from the li- 
brarian of Congress last September for a 
period of 28 years. Holton is said to be 
manager of the concern. 

The “dummy” was marked for a front 
page advertisement at $175. A half-page 
would cost $125, and a quarter page $50. 


Space inside varied: from $10 to $75. To 


Statements in Letters 


the telephone company. My agents will 
not be allowed to accept payment in ad- 
vance. 

“At the time I was arrested I was on 
the verge of going to the city hall to ob- 
tain a license. The only mistake I made 
was in allowing the solicitors to get out 
before I had obtained the license. I have 
been in business around here the greater 
part of the time for the last 25 vears 
I can refer the court to any number of 
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How Joplin Company Met Soliciting Campaign of Teague Directory Representatives. 


have their name in the directory, a firm 
must pay $1. To have it printed in black 
type, darker than the others, the firm 
must pay $2. If nothing was paid, the 
name would not be entered. 

Holton declared he had made no mis- 
representations and denied being guilty 
of violating any city ordinance. He said 
he would prove in court that he was con- 
ducting a legitimate business. 

When municipal court, 
Holton entered a plea of not guilty to a 
charge of conducting an advertising 
agency without first taking out a city li- 
cense. His trial was set for a week later. 
Meanwhile he obtained a license as an 
advertising agent. He stated that so- 
licitors will again be sent out to solicit 
ames and advertising for a wall tele- 
phone directory which he intends publish- 
ing. There will be no women solicitors 
employed this time, he said. The solici- 
tors will not be allowed to collect in ad- 
vance, but payment is to be made after 
delivery of the directory. 

“I have purchased the copyright and 
patent for the special wall telephone di- 
rectory for the city of Joplin,” Holton 
said. “And I intend to go ahead with the 
publishing of the directory regardless of 
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arraigned in 


well known business men in Webb City 
regarding my character.” 

Such is the story of the Teague com- 
pany’s operations in Joplin. 

Since the first circular letters were semt 
out by the Teague company, TELEPHONY 
has obtained some information relative to 
the head of the company and its opera- 


tions. A. M. Teague, president of the 
company, has been in the harness and 
shoe business in Sherman, Texas, tor 


several years, having a store on one of 
the side streets. 

Last fall it appears that he conceived 
the idea of getting out a classified wal? 
telephone directory, which consisted mere- 


ly of a large piece of cardboard with the 
names of business and professional men 
classified and printed thereon. Then lhe 
sent a dollar to Washington to the |) ra- 
rian of Congress and had the directory 
copyrighted. His scheme seems to lc to 
solicit all the business and profess! nal 
men in a community to have their nanes 
appear in this directory at from $1 $3 
each. 

His directory contained, in additi.™ to 
the names, a calendar, a railroad ‘me 
table, parcel post rates, etc. If Te:sue 
had confined his operations to this ))@™ 
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ticular wall directory, he probably would 
lave made some money out of it through 
the sale of territory and royalty. In 
fact, it is reported that he did make quite 
a little money from it, and this turned 
his head, for he made application for a 
copyright of the standard telephone di- 


Under this copyright, he claims 
to have the exclusive privilege of print- 
ing all telephone directories of all kinds. 


rectory. 


He enlisted the support of one of the 
jeading attorneys of Sherman and the 
cashier of one of the banks. The attor- 
ney, however, did not stay with him very 
long. Chas. R. Crenshaw, whose name 
is signed to the circular which was first 
sent out, is a well-to-do citizen of Sher- 
man and possesses quite a little property. 
His law practice, it is said, has been prac- 
tically limited to the examination of land 
titles and similar work. 

The company evidently has several at- 
torneys, for a letter to J. H. McCarthy, 
secretary and treasurer of the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, is signed by A. P. Caywood. 
Mr. McCarthy wrote the Teague com- 
pany that the association considered the 
circular letter a holdup and asked that it 
discontinue writing the companies in the 
association’s territory, stating that the as- 
sociation would take any necessary steps 
to fight any move that might be made. 

The letter which was received by Mr. 
McCarthy in reply, is very amusing. The 
Teague company announces that it will 
<arry on correspondence exclusively with 
Mr. MeCarthy relative to the exchanges 
which are. members of the association, as 
by so doing it would be a great saving 
to it in the way of stationery and post- 
A form letter which was enclosed 
stated: 


age. 


“The only way your telephone company 
can legally put out a numbered, alpha- 
betical, or classified directory is by secur- 
ing such right by contract with the 
Teague Directory & Calendar Co. and 
this company will sell your company this 
right-in your town, upon payment of $10 
cash with contract and 5 per cent royalty 
oi the money received from the directory 
i your town from advertising, classifica- 


tion, ete., in such directory. And if you 
have lines extending to other towns, we 
Will make contracts covering such towns 
on same basis. Such contracts will be 
mailed upon your request for same, ac- 
‘ompanied by copy of last directory put 
o ou. 


numbered, alphabetical, classified 
is a money maker for telephone 


Co; lies as well as for us. The direc- 
tor ut out by the telephone com- 
pan under our copyright contain a 
Classi | department just under the front 
©over in which are classified the various 
anes business, trades and professions. 
The anies now using our directories 
ats S2 and upward for a name and 
lumber 


in the classified department and 
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all subscribers who do not take space in 
the classified department are listed only 
in the general department of the direc- 
tory, same as in the old directory.” 


As was the case with the other circular 
letters sent out, this circular letter con- 
tains many mis-spelled words and gram- 
matical errors. 

The state rights for the Teague direc- 
tory in Illinois were offered to a Chicago 
man in Illinois for $50, but as he hap- 
pened to be a telephone man, he could 
not see the money-making possibility in 
competition with the regular directories. 
The Missouri man evidently “bit’ on the 
Teague company’s offer. 

Telephone companies are again advised 
to disregard any letters from the Teague 
company. Opinions by attorneys well 
versed in copyright law, are to the effect 
that the Teague copyright cannot affect 
their local directories. 


Convention of Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association Next Week. 


The Oklahoma Telephone Association 
will hold its seventeenth annual conven- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week, February 12 13, at the Lee- 
Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and the following program will be car- 
ried out: 


and 


Tuesday Morning. 

Report of Secretary H. L. Truman. 

Annual address, President J. W. Steele, 
Ckemah. 

Appointment of committees. 

“Standardization of Telephone Equip- 
ment,” N. H. Faris of Kansas City, Mo. 

Lunch and inspection of telephone ex- 
hibits. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

“When is a telephone company entitled 
to raise its rates and what must it show 
tc get it?” Judge W. D. Humphrey of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 


“The Association: The Social Side,” 
W. J. Murphy, Oklahoma City; “The 
3usiness Side,” Geo. Massey, Watonga; 
“The Practical Side,” J. P. Gibson, EI- 
more. 


Report of committees. 
Wednesday Morning. 
“Application of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law to A, B, C and D Com- 
panies,” Judge A. A. McDonald, chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission. 
Election of officers. 
Lunch and inspection of equipment. 
Wednesday Afternoon. 
“Hash,” R. S. Goffe, of Sulphur. 
Question box. 


Program for Milwaukee Conven- 
tion of Wisconsin Association. 
Telephone managers and others of Wis- 

consin interested in the telephone busi- 

ness are talking about the Milwaukee con- 
vention, which will be held at the Hotel 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., February 

12, 13, 14. 





— 
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More telephone men are going to this 
convention—the ninth annual meeting— 
with a purpose, than ever went to a con- 
vention in Wisconsin before. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that more telephone 
companies will receive the direct benefit of 
the convention than have ever before been 
benefited by such a gathering. 

Secretary J. A. Pratt of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Association is sure of this re- 
sult, because he has had letters, telephone 
calls and personal visits with telephone 
men throughout the state and they are 
expressing a keen interest in this gather- 
ing. 

Beside the general information usually 
contained in a convention program, there 
will be discussions of specific problems 
which will interest telephone managers. 
The handling of local toll business, the 
necessity of standards in accounting pro- 
cedure, will all be discussed with par- 
ticular reference to telephone conditions 
in Wisconsin. There is to be a lively dis- 
cussion on toll compensation at this con- 
vention, for 
certain definite 
upon which to base a profitable discussion. 


association officers have a 


amount of information 
It is going to be a telephone convention 
in which real telephone will get 
something and give something. It will 
start on Tuesday evening, February 12, 
at six o'clock. The first meeting will be 
an “Over the Top” session. Walter J. 
Gallon, of Antigo, will capture the “First 
Line Trenches” of General Apathy. Busy 
telephone men will all be there because 
being busy means that one always has 
time to spare for the things worth while. 
The program is as follows: 
Tuesday Afternoon, February 12. 
Meeting of board of directors. 
Registration. 
Reception to all 
their friends. 
Dinner, Colonial Room. 
Toastmaster, Walter J. Gallon, Antigo. 
Wednesday Morning, February 13. 
Meeting of executive committee. 


men 


representatives and 


Address of welcome. 
Response, W. L. Smith, Neillsville. 
President’s address, F. H. Runkel, Port- 


age. 
Patriotic address, Geo. Balhorn, Mil- 
waukee. 
Conference—Association members. 
“Accounting Standards,” Geo. C 


Mathews, statistician, Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission. 
Wednesday Afternoon. 

Registration. 

“Telephone Associations and Their Re- 
lation to Telephone Companies,” James C. 
Chicago, president, Telephony 
Publishing Co. 

“A Toll Clearing House for Handling 
Local Toll Business,” B. E. Miller, statis- 
tical 


Kelsey, 


department, Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission. 

Discussion, led by E. K. Pier, manager, 
Richland Telephone Co., Richland Cen- 


ter. 
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Thursday Morning, February 14. 

Committee meetings. 

“The Practical Use of Wood Preserva- 
tives,’ Kurt C. Burth, The Barrett Co., 
Chicago. 

“Problems in Telephone Engineering,” 
H. D. Currier, chief engineer, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Conference—Association members. 

“Problems of the Manager,” discussion 
led by S. E. Burke, manager, Blanchard- 
ville Telephone Exchange. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

Reports of secretary and treasurer. 

Report of credentials committee. 

Report of committee on constitution 
and by-laws. 

Balloting for nominations and election 
of directors. 

“Traffic Studies to Determine the Cost 
of Conducting Toll Business.” Discus- 
sion led by H. E. McWethy, statistical de- 


partment, Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. 
Adjournment. 


Restoring Storm-Shattered Toll 
System by Use of Drop’ Wire. 
What can be done in patching up a 

storm-shattered toll 

of drop wire is being shown now by the 


system by the use 





Managers in Attendance at Central Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ 


experience of the Independent Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. in Kentucky, the 
system being operated by the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

During the storm which struck central 
Kentucky on the evening of January 11, 
the five-circuit pole line between Lexing- 
ton and Midway, 14 miles, was broken 
badly at five points, the gaps altogether 
measuring five lineal miles. Snow ac- 
companied the storm marked also by high 
winds which did the damage and was 
drifted in this rolling country to a depth 
of eight to fifteen feet in many places. 

A horse could not possibly get through, 
to say nothing of an automobile, and 
James W. Wash, toll line superintendent 
of the Central Home, who was on the 
ground quickly, was up against it. With 
a limited crew he went out and tackled 
the proposition. Two men carrying reels, 
then set out, unwinding the drop wire as 
they wallowed through the snow. 
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When they came to a _ break, they 
climbed the pole, made the splices and 
then carried the drop over the pasture 
fences next the right-of-way, simply 
trailing the wire along the snow. When 
they came to a gate it was necessary to 
tack slats to the gate post and carry the 
wire overhead, while when they reached 
the cross roads the same thing had to 
le done. Often, the wire being insulated, 
they looped it across gateways and roads 
from tree to tree. 

Inside of three days this crew com- 
pleted the five miles of emergency con- 
struction, using more than double that 
lineal amount of When they 
finished they had three circuits that 
worked beautifully, the two physical cir- 
cuits and the phantom circuit. Im- 
mediately afterward a third drop line 
was strung over the same route and now 


wire. 


four circuits are working and making 
a'most no trouble. 

Mr. Wash immediately assembled mate- 
rials for reconstruction of the five-circuit 
pole and when the weather made it prac- 
ticable reconstruction began. By the end 
cf January the first of the five gaps had 
been the construction men 
v.inding up the emergency drop lines as 
they proceeded, but the end of February, 


restored, 


Association, 


with more storms likely, will arrive be- 
fere the last of this emergency construc- 
tion is replaced. Meanwhile 
going on in a most satisfactory manner. 

There is more resistance offered by the 
drop line, “draped-on-the-ground” con- 
struction, than otherwise would be the 
case, but this is not enough to be ap- 
preciable. And the emergency-used wire, 
rewound and gone over for defects, can 
be laid away in the warehouses for saving 
the situation another time. 


service is 


The wire was 

standard twisted pair, insulated, copper 

clad, drop line wire. 

Played Both Ends to the Center 
and Lost His Game. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has filed complaint with the county 
attorney of Saunders county, Neb., 
against J. A. Bartonlanger charging him 
with violation of the telephone-transmis- 
sion line law. Bartonlanger owns a 
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power plant at Valley and has _ been 
stringing a pole line for a 6,600-volt cur- 
rent in the territory of the telephone 
company’s Yutan exchange. 

When the company’s plant superintend- 
ent discovered the fact, he was told that 
an arrangement had been made with the 
telephone manager at. Yutan, and to the 
latter Bartonlanger said that the plant 
superintendent had given permission. 

The manager kindly accompanied him 
to direct the moving of telephone pole 
lines as Bartonlanger desired done. A 
comparison of notes resulted in a dis- 
covery the current had been 
turned on. Several of the telephone com- 
pany lines were overbuilt. 


before 


Dates for Texas Convention Ad- 
vanced to March 13 and 14. 

The 1918 convention of the Texas Inde 

pendent Telephone Association will be 

called a “Conservation Convention,” and 

is to be held in Dallas, Texas, on March 


13 and 14. The dates originaily set for 
the meeting were March 21 to 23, inclu- 
sive, but it was found necessary to ad- 


vance the dates to avoid holding the meet- 
ing during the cattlemen’s convention in 
Dallas. 

A preliminary program 


for the meet 








Held at Lebanon, Ind., January 22, 1918. 


the Texas association 
Officials of the associa- 
tion state that all “frills” are to be elim- 
inated, and the meeting is to be devoted 
strictly to business. 


was announced by 
late in January. 


An innovation is the allotment of the 
morning of the second day to an exhib- 
itor’s and convention, during 
which time the entire meeting will be en- 
tirely in the hands of dealers in and manu- 


dealers’ 


facturers of telephone supplies repre- 
sented at the convention. 

The meeting will be held in the “Jiior 
3all Room” of the new Adolphus tel 
Annex. Exhibits will be placed the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel, just ov side 
the assembly hall. There will be ity 
of room for exhibits, and no chat or 
space is to be made to companies t are 
members of the Texas association 

The complete program for the 1 ng 


will be announced later. 








Knowing It All 


A Fatal Disease—Covering Too Much Territory 


It was all planned out. Even the extra 
button was put on the soldier’s coat—for 
nothing had been forgotten. 

For forty years grandfather, father and 
son had faithfully and patiently goose- 
stepped while fat, long-haired professors, 
peering through super-lenses, figured out 
to the second hew long it would take the 
bunch to reach Paris. 

The officers had their menu -cards all 
filled out, and celebrated Paris restaurants 
were to resound with popping champagne 
corks. It was to be a joyful occasion! 


How could their plans fail? | They 
knew how much money each Belgian had 
in the bank and the number of bottles of 
wine he had stored in his basement. And 
then efficient spies had even reported un- 
der which door mat Mrs. Belgian had 
her key when she went downtown to 
shop. 

They knew every door in France, and 
had the name of every man important 
enough to be held as a hostage. They 
had even laid concrete foundations for 
coming guns, with ranges all figured out 
by the super-brain of a Krupp graduate. 

Thanks to the all-wise, all-seeing and 
all-knowing study of forty years, only 
a quick and sure march to Paris was 
possible. It would be but a question of 
weeks until the efficient people would be 
dining in Paris at the Frenchman’s ex- 
pense. 


The people who knew it all were nicely 
prepared to start the war, but they 
had forgotten to plan how to stop it— 
something like the boy who built a small 
fire near the hay stack. They knew 
where to scatter the war, but they had 
never dreamed of the necessity of limit- 
ing it—the haystack was too near to the 
n and home. 
hey were simply going to win the war. 

not a plan was made to cover the 
cmergency of losing the war. Had they 
this, honor would not have been 
to the winds, treaties would not 
been torn up, wells would not have 
poisoned, gas bombs would not have 
used, ships laden with women and 
en would not have been sunk. 
it engineer, with reputation even 
wn, would not plan a bridge or 
vith a view to a possible flood? 

a so-called super-race went into 
f the boldest enterprises in history 
relessly as the man who builded his 

on the sand. 


The people who knew it all did not 
war a game, as it has always 


By J. C. Kelsey 
been. There was to be no ninth inning. 
in which each side came to the bat under 
equal conditions. 

There was to be no game of chance, 
for the soldier had an extra button on 
his coat. The other side could play in 
the field, but the nation which went on 
efficiently had arranged to bat all the 
time and thereby guarantee that the 
other side was not to score. 

War was to be a cold proposition—a 
price-cutting scheme—and nothing short 


of national and individual assassination 
was to take place. Such a plan would 
not fail because super-man had given 


torty vears of life to figuring it all out 
—besides, each soldier had an extra but- 
ton on his coat. 





Who can look ahead one hour? Who 
can plan what his neighbor would do in 
a crisis? One can live in the same of- 
fice with a man for a decade and never 
get one single reliable idea of what his 
neighber is thinking about. One can live 
in a city for a lifetime and can never 
learn the public pulse. Look at the peo- 
ple who did not dream that the West 
was going to re-elect Wilson to the presi- 
dency! 

Yet this nation which knew it all, sent 
men all over the world to learn what 
nations and individuals would do when 
they started out to dominate the world. 

To show how accurate these men were 
—Italy was going to attack France on 
the south, while her navy circled Spain 
and met the navy of Germany along the 
French coast. 

England was reported to be asleep by 
the German sleeping powders she had 
been fed upon for forty years. And 
America was nothing but a nation of fat 
money-grabbers, who would resent noth- 
ing but the loss of a dollar. 


It is, of course, history that the peo- 
ple who knew it all did not know Italy 
at all. They did not know Belgium at 
all, and had forgotten that, while the 
Belgian had money and wine, he would 
also fight. 

They did not know France at ail, and 
the closely-calculated degeneracy of the 
French nation was but a_ helmetted 
dream. 

England was to fly to pieces when she 
awoke. The militant women who had 
amused themselves by poking umbrellas 
through fine paintings, would keep their 
husbands and sons at home. The Sinn 
Feiners would take Ireland and become 
an ally. South Africa would jump for 
liberty, while Australia, New Zealand 
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Canada would be cele- 


Fourth of 


and wonderful 


brating July their own—but 


they did not. 


Of course, America would do nothing. 
If anybody tried to do something, the 
German-American was going to rise up 
and stop it—nothing but the deeds of 
his countryman were to be applauded. 

Even a submarine ventured into New- 
port to show a dollar-loving nation what 
would happen. It was nicely planned out 
and there was an extra button on the sol- 
dier’s coat. 

This wholly new experiment of ruling 
the surface of the earth could not fail, 
because it had all been figured out. All 
nature had been reduced to a science 
If the soldiers could not win, the deadly 
Zeppelin was to destroy Paris and Lon- 
don while the submarine would prevent a 


panic-stricken people from leaving the 
island. 

No wonder the hungry German of- 
ficer, with mouth watering, hurried 


through Belgium for the appetizing odor 
of French cooking. 
ing for him. 


It was there, wait- 


But something happened. The nation, 
which knew it all, and which had figured 
down to the extra button, did not know 
human nature at all. 

It did not know, apparently, that it is 
very human for even the modest-man- 
nered man to fight when some stranger 
invades his native heath. Anyway, the 
Paris dinner got cold, and the chances are 
that the German officers have forgotten 
what they intended to eat. 

It is true that they got close enough 
to get a smell of the dinner, but that 
was all, for the indignant and so-called 
degenerate Frenchmen came rushing out 
from Paris, and the River Marne will 
go much farther in history than some of 
the larger rivers of the Mississippi or 
Nile variety. 

The extra button on the soldier’s coat 
has long been used up, and even the 
scientific mind in that mad land 
knows that war is something that only 
God can measure—merely because it is 
a spiritual thing, and not a material thing 
to be made man’s plaything. 


most 


This war began early—close to the 
Garden of Eden. It was Cain who ex- 
pressed surprise that he was really Abel’s 
keeper and had no right to kill him. And 
it slowly came to life throughout the ages 
following, that human beings had individ- 
ual rights that no other could deprive 
them of. 
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The French Revolution was a pleasant 
culmination to the belief of many French 
aristocrats that they could trifle with the 
rights of the French people. 

No French aristocrat would stop his 
carriage to look after a child that his 
careless driver had not tried to’ avoid. 
It was not believable that the French 
peasants had any feeling. So why should 
anyone stop to comfort them? 





It took thousands of years to convince 
the human race that the liberty of the 
individual had any part in its existence. 
Today, it is hard even to convict a most 
guilty murderer, because of the revulsion 
of feeling on the part of the human race 
to taking life. 

Following the sacredness of life is the 
sacredness of a man’s occupation or 
business, which, however, is many years 
behind. 

A few years ago the world viewed the 
destruction of a man’s business by a 
predatory competitor a great deal as 
it witnesesd executions a few generations 
back. ; 

It is only in our generation that people 
have begun to see that the ruin of a 
man’s business by unfair means is just 
as vicious as taking his life or depriviag 
him of liberty. 





It was only a few weeks ago that 
Charles Schwab made a speech to his 
old school in which he called attention 
to the fact that the equality of labor and 
capital was close at hand. 

A man can give the best years of his 
life to an employer and, when old age 
comes, he can be as summarily discharged 
as if he were a criminal. Yet if the 
same employer undertook to take this 
same man’s property from him, the whole 
republic would roar its indignation 
through the courts. 

The day will yet come when a man’s 
business is safe from unjust attack and a 
man’s life work is safe from confiscation 
as his property. 

But nature works in a wholesale way. 
Monopoly took hold of industry in this 
generation. It did not matter how it 
accomplished monopoly, whether by fire, 
discrimination, price-cutting, or what—it 
was done. 

Our country awakened to the alarming 
conditions and made an effort to check 
it. We are familiar with the packers’ 
case, the sugar case, the separation of 
railways and coal mines, the breaking up 
of the oil monopoly, the organization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and other 
regulatory bodies. 

Great complaint was made by many 
monopolists, and in every whine some 
reference was made to Germany’s treat- 
ment of trust problems. 

Instead of suppressing monopoly and 
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giving the individual the chance to be 
independently happy, that misguided coun- 
try gave wide-open encouragement to big 
business. In a generation the whole 
country was goose-stepping through the 
mazes of the thoroughness, method, pre- 
paredness and efficiency. 

It was like giving a child a dangerous 
weapon, A nation which swung so com- 
pletely in line industrially could do just 
as well in a military way—and the trouble 
began. 

Germany began to sigh for new worlds 
to conquer, and began to plan the extra 
button on the soldier’s coat. 





My old grammar had a typical sentence, 
“Whom the Gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” 

What could make monopoly more mad 
than to give it power and then give it 
over-confidence in its own power? It 
would not be long until, human-like, it 
would begin to abuse its power. 

Monopolistic Germany began to have 
over-confidence in‘thoroughness, method, 
preparedness, and efficiency, and natural- 
ly began to abuse its power. What great- 
er madness could exist? 

If Germany needed a coal mine, or an 
iron mine, to complete its mastery, what 
would be more easy than to send its 
thorough, methodical, efficient and pre- 
pared army goose-stepping after it? And 
the foolish, misguided, know-it-all people 
fell into the trap. 





The world has made a _ good sstart. 
Monopolistic Germany is surrounded by 
many individualistic nations, and no doubt 
of defeat of monopoly remains in people’s 
minds. 

Each nation will be left to work out its 
own destiny, and it is safe to say that 
no nation will again be misled by an over- 
dose of thoroughness, method, prepared- 
ness, and efficiency. No nation will ever 
get the idea that it can know it all and 
plan the future, even down to the extra 
button on the soldier’s coat. 





In the telephone world, we know that 
our industry has undergone: everything 
that Germany set out to do to the world. 
The Independent telephone man _ has 
heard a great deal of the thoroughness, 
method, preparedness, and efficiency of 
its giant rival. 

He has heard from the president’s 
own lips that the Bell interests, by reason 
of all these doubtful features, intended 
to control the telephone business. We 
have seen thunderbolts of publicity 
hurled at the trenches of Independent 
financing. 

We have been through industrial at- 
tacks on our manufacturers which must 
make the kaiser jealous, 

Yet today the individualism of the tele- 
phone operator and manufacturer stand 
out as clear as the sun. Simply this— 
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we have undergone a successful economic 
test. 





It is difficult to believe that any man 
or group of men will ever again dream 
of industrial imperialism. The small 
factory has been just as useful in this big 
war as the larger one—each seems to 
have a place. 

The small telephone company has been 
just as useful as the large one—each 
seems to have a place. 

It is hard to believe that our telephone 
business will ever again be subjected to 
a know-it-all policy, as the madness of 
over-confidence in money, power, efh- 
ciency, or any other nightmare. 





For years the large telephone interests 
had as many reports of Independent com- 
panies as the German nation. 

They knew exactly where Mrs. Inde- 
pendent Telephone kept the key and 
where the wine and money were, but they 
were a long time in finding out that Mr. 
Independent Telephone was in the tele- 
phone business because he liked it, and 
would fight to stay in it. 

They knew exactly how much money 
the companies had in their treasury and 
knew how hard it was for them to get it, 
but were a long time in finding out that 
poverty is not altogether a dangerous 
liability. 





Germany tries to cover too much terri- 
tory. Even if they gained it, the cost 
would be far beyond the value of it. 

It surely is a lesson to Americans, 
with monopolistic intent, that the cost of 
getting additional territory is beyond its 
value. 

What would it profit men to accom- 
plish a monopoly in the face of the pres- 
ent attitude toward it? It is a great deal 
like gaining the whole world and losing 
one’s soul. 

It is not a good season for the know 
it-all. grab-it-all and want-it-all variety 

MCRAL: The other fellow knows 
something, too. 


Votes to Grant Rate Increase fo! 
Period of War Only. 

Relief to the Chesapeake & Potoma 
Telephone Co. in the form of high 
rates to offset increased expenses in t 
District of Columbia, if granted at 
by the public utilities commission, show (| 
be for the period of the war only, acco: 
ing to a recommendation adopted wi 
out a dissenting vote by the Federat 
of Citizens’ Associations at a_ rec 
meeting. 


Reports Gain in Telephones. 
The Economy Telephone Co., of 3 
ersdale, Pa., reports a net gain of | 7 
telephones during the year 1917, makin. 2 

total of 1,885 in its entire system. 









Value of System in Accounting 


The Necessity for System and Accuracy Each Day in the Year as 


the Foundation for Proper Accounting and Making Out of Reports— 


Paper 


‘ 


That little word “system” has been 
pretty much neglected by some and over- 
looked entirely by a big majority of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, when, in fact, 
it should be a motto hanging in every de- 
partment, and I oftentimes think it would 
not be amiss if the word “system” ap- 
peared over or on the door through which 
all employes entered upon their daily 
duties. 

System applies not only to accounting, 
but to every employe, from the janitor 
and groundman to the highest active of- 
ficial. If the janitor has no system to his 
work, he is very apt to be mopping and 
cleaning the main offices during the 
busiest hours and disturbing the entire 
force. So it is with every department, if 
there is a lack of system, they not only 
retard their own work, but are, no doubt, 
delaying the work in other departments. 
Tf each employe will work to a system, 
and is then unable to produce the proper 
results, superior is better able to 
intelligent investigation to see 
if the system is weak, or the methods em- 
ployed by another department or employe 
are responsible, and can make the neces- 
sary correction. 


his 
make an 


This is applicable to the smallest as well 
as the largest companies. If it is a com- 
pany employing only clerk, upon 
whose shoulders fall many and various 
duties, he or she should have a system of 
doing the work, from the time of arrival 
at the office until the regular routine has 
been completed, after which the time may 
be devoted to following up delinquents, 
investigating complaints, and doing many 
things that have been postponed for a 
more convenient time. 
you will try this when you go home 
—making a schedule of the things that 
aic to be done each day, in order—you 
Wiii be surprised at the results and will 
find that instead of being crowded for 


one 


time in which to complete the day’s work, 
yo ill have time to do the things that 
you always have in mind, but somehow 
Cal t get to them. 

of system is seldom the fault of 
the employes. They are governed more 
or by their superiors, regardless of 
“Ore 


Let the employes find their su- 
per desk continually covered with all 
sort papers pertaining to everything 


exc e business at hand, unanswered 
core ndence a week or more old, and 
perl some fishing tackle, and it will 
not long before the desks in all de- 
Partment 


s will begin to take on a similar 
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By John W. Coffey 


appearance and look more like a place 
that is just about to go out of business 
than a real live telephone office trying to 
give service and pay a return upon the 
stockholders’ investment. 

Let the manager other officials 
have a system of clearing their desks and 
keeping things where they can put their 
fingers on them instantly, and you will 
find every employe pursuing the 
same methods, with the result that you 


and 


soon 


will be able to get the desired informa- 

















John W. Coffey. 


tion promptly, and information that can 
be depended upon. 

I believe that I get into more telephone 
offices during the year than any man in 
the entire Independent field, and almost 
at a glance—without seeing the inside of 
a book—I can tell in about what condi- 
tion I am going to find the accounts. | 
can go into the shop, the storehouse and 
the garage and come pretty close to tell- 
ing you what kind of construction to ex- 
pect and the condition of the aerial plant. 
The man who has no system for keeping 
his material in order, his tools to be 
found before he can start out of a morn- 
ing, will nearly always do his work in the 
same careless manner—the quickest and 
easiest way to get through. 

You are perhaps saying to yourself: 
“What has all this to do with account- 
ing?” Everything, because it is upon 
these same fellows that the accounting 
department is dependent for reports of 
time, labor and material, and if these de- 
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Convention 


partments are careless, from lack of sys- 
tem in their work, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the 
curate. 


reports are far from ac- 

Every employe and every officer is an 
important part of your accounting. Every 
working day and hour your actions go on 
record as a necessary toward 
building and operating one of the most 
useful and 


existence. 


expense 
necessary utilities in 
It is through the several di- 
visions of expense that your time is re- 
corded, and by injecting a little system 
into your method of doing things, you 
will find your work a pleasure, and at the 
same time your record of distribution will 
be accurate and mean 
entered upon the books. 

Very often I run onto employes in dif- 
ferent departments who see the need of 
a better system of their work, but are 
discouraged in attempting anything new 
for lack of co-operation upon the part 
of those on whom they are dependent for 
certain reports and information at regu- 
lar stated periods. 


public 


something when 


I have dwelt somewhat on system, be- 
cause of its being the very foundation of 
accounting. All of the extensive training 
that the soldier receives before being sent 
to the front not make 
shoot any harder, but the system em- 
ployed regulates the shooting, which is 
absolutely necessary for good results. So 
it is with your accounting. You can go to 


does the 


guns 


your books and make arbitrary entries 
and perhaps arrive at a balance (such as 
it is), but you can not expect very much 
in the way of results if you do not em- 
ploy some uniform method of arriving at 
the figures used. 

There is really no good excuse for any 
company in the 
either class, A, 
complete 


state, 
m, 
system of 


coming under 
not 


accounting. 


having a 
The 
state public utility commission prepared 
and furnished each with a schedule of ac- 
counts to be kept and have been exceed- 
ingly lenient in permitting plenty of time 
in which to comply with the law. It 
was through this uniform method of ac- 
counting that they proposed to arrive at 
your earning capacity and as a basis upon 
which to adjust your rates. All increased 
cost, account of additional books, forms 
and bookkeepers, would, of course, be 
taken into consideration, so that, in fact, 
the expense would not fall upon you, but 
upon the consumer, in case this additional 
expense reduced your earnings below the 
normal return upon the investment. 
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A number of companies took excep- 
tions at being compelled to keep a record 
of their transactions, and others found 
fault because the commission did not 
furnish someone to open the accounts and 
teach them how to run them, and-so on, 
and there are still a few of the old-timers 
who hate like the mischief to get out of 
the rut—the kind that used to keep a 
book (not books) in which they made a 
record of cash received and paid out, and 
at the end of the year determined their 
earnings or loss by the difference between 
the footings of these two accounts, re- 
gardless of the purposes for which the 
disbursements were made. 

As a rule, the private concern is anx- 
ious for the annual or semi-annual in- 
ventory, wherein they are able to learn 
the results of their investments and labor, 
and you would naturally suppose that a 
public utility, usually composed of busi- 
ness men, would want the same informa- 
tion. Strange to say, however, a big per- 
centage of them fought it harder than 
they would some dreaded disease. This 
does not apply to Indiana alone, but 
throughout the United States, after the 
Interstate commission was given jurisdic- 
tion over companies doing or being able 
to do an interstate business. 

Unfortunately, the Indiana commission 
was not in position to check up the first 
two or three years’ reports, with the re- 
sult that the companies not prepared to 
make up a true and accurate statement, 
found that they could get by with just 
any kind of a report, and concluded that 
they did not have to keep books any dif- 
ferently than in the past. Consequently, 
things went along about the same until 
after the interstate commission called for 
reports. ; 

A number of companies went so far as 
to invest two or three dollars in forms 
gotten out by printing concerns who knew 
nothing whatever as to the use of the 
blanks and naturally were unable to fur- 
nish any information or assistance, so, 
after an attempt or two to make the 
business fit the forms, and not caring to 
make any heavier investment, they were 
cast aside. 

On several occasion I have been re- 
minded of a farmer I once knew, who 
bought everything used on the farm, as 
well as all clothes and edibles, from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. After it had 
been rumored that his oldest daughter 
was to be married, and for some un- 
known reason the wedding did not take 
place, it was said that finding he could 
not secure the license from Montgomery 
Ward & Co., it was called off. 

So it seems that since a standard ac- 
counting system could not be purchased 
from the “general store” for a few dol- 
lars, the whole thing was called off, with 
the result that a number of companies 
have lost thousands of dollars by being 
unable to produce the facts necessary to 
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obtain the much needed relief, both as to 
increase in rates, as well as in selling 
stock or floating a bond issue. False 
economy ! 

It seems to be understood that it is nec- 
essary to have an expert bookkeeper, and 
that every account listed in the schedule 
of accounts must be used. Both of these 
ideas are erroneous. With the modern 
system of accounting properly installed, 
the ordinarily bright cffice girl, found in 
almost every office, can keep the accounts 
properly in about half the time required 
to keep the usual records found in use. 
It is necessary, however, to have a com- 
plete record of the plant men’s time by 
days, so that it may be distributed accord- 
ing to the class of work done, as well as 
all material used, that the store house 
may receive proper credit and the proper 
accounts charged. The best bookkeeper 
that you can employ can not keep the 
accounts if the necessary information is 
not furnished accurately and promptly. 

To one who is not familiar with ac- 
counting, the schedule of accounts seems 
more or less complicated and confusing, 
but those who are unable to make their 
own installation can have the work done 
by someone competent, and at the same 
time become sufficiently familiar with the 
proper distribution of “time,” “labor” and 
“material” so as to be able to continue 
with little trouble. It may he necessary, 
the first year, to have assistance occa- 
sionally, and I would advise having the 
accounts gone over at least once annually. 
The main thing, as stated in the begin- 
ning, is to use system, and have all re- 
ports coming in promptly, if you would 
avoid trouble and get good results. 

I have seen good bookkeepers fall down 
in their work for lack of co-operation 
upon the part of those from whom the 
proper information was necessary. The 
installation of an accounting system is not 
going to do a bit of good if you do not 
prepare to furnish the necessary informa- 
tion from which to make the entries. The 
manager, superintendent, foreman and 
other department heads are all responsi- 
ble for certain data, reports and the prop- 
er distribution before the bookkeeper can 
be expected to show accurate results. The 
bookkeeper will, in time, become more or 
less familiar with the distribution, but is 
not in position to know what class of 
work the plant men are doing, or what the 
material is being used for. 

It seems hard for the average small ex- 
change manager to appreciate the neces- 
sity of keeping all records up promptly, 
or that it is of any consequence if the 
books are out of balance just a few dol- 
lars, until after several months have 
elapsed, in which time a few other things 


have been neglected and all efforts to ar- 


rive at a balance have been abandoned. 
Then comes time to make reports to state 
and interestate commissions. The figures 
are copied from the final balance sheet 
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(which of course do not balance) to the 
report form, and in order to make the 
debit side equal the credit side, he slips 
in an amount here and there (overlook- 
ing the fact that elsewhere in the report 
his forced balance is going to be detect- 
ed) and forwards the report with a feel- 
ing that he has “put one over” on the com- 
mission, and that it is all folly to believe 
that it is necessary to keep the accounts in 
strict accordance with the published 
schedule. 

After a few months, Mr. Manager gets 
a nice long communication from the com- 
mission, calling attention to numerous 
discrepancies, and asking a number of 
questions that are very hard to answer 
by consulting the balance sheet from 
which the report was compiled. Here is 
where the manager hits the ceiling and 
uses a lot of language, usually used only 
when the “flivver” goes wrong ten miles 
from town. He bemeans the parties from 
whom he purchased the books, and per- 
haps the one installing them, forgetting 
entirely (of course) that the fault is all 
his own and that it dates back to the 
month when a “few dollars out of bal- 
ance didn’t make any difference” and that 
neglecting a few things now and then was 
of small matter. If he thought of these. 
it would also remind him of how smooth 
he was in putting one over on the com- 
mission, and that would never do. 

Mr. Manager pulls his hair again when 
he has to have the accounts gone over 
from date of original trouble and won- 
ders why his accounting cost him so much 
more than the other fellow. In the mean- 
time, the bookkeeper has concluded that 
perhaps she was taking her work a little 
too seriously, because “the boss” didn’t 
seem to mind the accounts being out of 
balance and was able to make his report 
without much trouble, so she has not been 
so particular; and, to add to his troubles, 
the accounts have to be gone over from 
the first of the year up to date. Th« 
whole thing dates back to lack of system; 
someone fell down, and Mr. Manager 
failed to “take the stitch in time to savé 
the nine.” 

The minute it is found that the a 
counts are out of balance, every effort 
should be made to locate the trouble and 
make the necessary adjustment. Th: 
longer it runs, the more complicated 
adjustment. 

As to making of: reports, that is a s! 
story. Since the annual report is sin 
a summary of the year’s business, 
start making your report with the 
entry on the books at the beginning of 
fiscal year. So, consequently, if your 
counts have been properly kept an 
balance, with the close of the year 
only a matter of copying from your 
ords to the commission’s report { 


Therefore the necessity for system 
accuracy in your accounting each d 
the year. 











What Is Your Company Doing?r 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By S. R. Edwards. 
Telephone accidents are much more 
serious than accidents in other industries. 
In Minnesota last year, according to the 
records of the Minnesota Labor and In- 
dustries Board, the average compensation 
per accident was $84, while the average 
cost of a telephone accident was $18&8— 

over 120 per cent higher. 

These figures indicate that the tele- 
phone field offers most fertile ground for 
the sowing of Safety First seed. Minor 
injuries, according to the same record, 
cause a greater loss of time than more 
serious injuries. This is due to the fact 
that a scratch not attended to may later 
become infected and cause great trouble 
with corresponding loss of time. 





The illustration from the Safety First 
Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co., tel!s 
of an accident due entirely to careless- 
ness. 

An accident of somewhat similar nature 
occurred in Duncan, Okla., where linemen 
engaged in moving a pole lead were cut- 
ting slack into open wire drops to the 
other side of the street. The drop wire 
was attached to a two-by-four board 
nailed to a brick building. 

This board pulled loose, allowing the 
drop to slack down across electric liglit 
wires. Two men working on the drop 
wire, were standing on the messenger, 
which was grounded, thus completing the 
circuit for the electric light current, whick 
passed from the drop wire to their bodies 
to the ground. One man was killed and 
the other badly burned. 


Minimizing the errors in the telephone 
directory is one of the difficult tasks of 
the telephone manager. Many manager: 
have made it a custom to publish adver- 
tisements just prior to sending the direc- 

y copy to the printer. 

In these advertisements, they draw at- 
tention to the date after which it will be 

possible to get names into the directory 

nd point out the advantage of having 
lers placed for telephones before their 
, in order that the subscriber's name 
‘ appear in the new directory. 
he manager of the Modern Telephone 
, in anticipation of sending his direc- 
to press, prepared an advertisement 
h discusses the directory question. 





he Benzie Consolidated Telephone 
of Benzonia, Mich., the first of the 
sent notice to its subscribers that 
tals must be paid on or before the 
lle of the current quarter. The notice 
with this clause, “To the patrons of 


€ benzie Consolidated Telephone Co. 
Ciestt ae 
ILCCUINGS ! 


“None pities him that’s in the snare and warned before, would not beware. ’ 





















Fon du Lac, Wis: Lineman in poplar tree near ele 
tric line. Pulling over trolley a three-eighth inch mes. 
senger. Stopped pulling to watch car pass and let wire 
“slack back" until it touched the trolley. Grounded 
through tree and lineman received a shock rendering 
him unconscious. Fell backward, caught heel in limb of 
tree and was suspended by one foot. Carried to ground 
by foreman, 


Result: Sprained tendons In leg. In hospital twq weeks 
and crippled for life, 





“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 














The Next Directory 


The copy for the next direc- 
tory must be sent to the printer on February 
20 in order to allow reasonable time to com- 
plete it for delivery next month. 


You can telephone a message 
to a telegraph company from your residence 
or office and have it charged, if your name ap- 
pears in the directory as a telephone sub- 
scriber. 


Your provisions will be cor- 
rectly delivered, if your name appears in the 
telephone directory. The grocers, meat mar- 
kets and fuel dealers consult it for your cor- 
rect address because they know it is corrected 
and reprinted every four months. 


Now is the time to order your 


Modern ’Phone and get your name in the 
next big directory if it is not already there. 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Sts. 
Contract Dept. No. 100 


The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local Even- 


ing Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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The “greeting” which was signed by 
Glenn L. Williams, manager, was couched 
in the following language: 

“The ordinary business man or com- 
pany, changes his selling price according 
to the fluctuations of the market, but the 
telephone company’s rates are fixed by 
state authority and cannot be changed to 
meet the advancing cost of giving service 
without going through a long, tedious and 
expensive process. 

The business man also makes his own 
terms of payment, but the same authority 
that fixes our rates, also stipulates that 
our terms shall be quarterly in advance. 

For years we have not adhered strictly 
to these requirements. We have collected 
in advance from the man who had the 
money and waited on the one who did not 
have it, until, in many cases the bill be- 
came so large we never did get it. But 
now, owing to the changed conditions, 
and to the general advance in everything 
going to produce telephone service, we 
must notify you that from and after this 
date we will be compelled to refuse serv- 
ice to all subscribers whose rentals are 
not paid on or before the middle of the 
current quarter. 

We believe you will appreciate our posi- 
tion in this matter and trust that you will 
co-operate with us in our efforts to fur- 
nish the people of this section with first- 
class telephone service.” 

Mr. Williams is following out one path 
to increase his revenues which other man- 
agers can pursue to advantage. Good col- 
lections mean more than they ever did 
before. 

The attendance and enthusiasm shown 
at the recent convention of the Minne- 
sota Independent Telephone Association 
indicate that weather conditions—the 
thermometer was 10 below zero—do not 
prevent managers and operators from get- 
ting to meetings. Telephone men in Min- 
nesota are alive to the need for meeting 
together in their mutual interest. 

That the manufacturers and _ supply 
men recognize Minnesota as a progres- 
sive state is shown by the fact that 24 
firms were represented on the exhibit 
floor—four more than at any previous 
Minnesota convention. Their presence 
was appreciated by the Minnesota men 
and many good orders were booked. 


Work of Central Home in 1917 in 
Cleaning Up Old Accounts. 

Complete reports of the various ex- 
changes of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in Kentucky, have been 
made up at the office of the general 
auditor, W. M. Brown, at Louisville, and 
are extremely satisfactory to the com- 
pany. During the past year the com- 
pany has been putting the emphasis on 
cleaning up outstanding accounts, so far 
as the collections are concerned, and the 
finished the year with more 


company 
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than 50 per cent of the various branches 
and departments of the system showing 


not a dollar outstanding. The man- 
agement of the company at the outset of 
the year and throughout the year dis- 
couraged efforts of branch managers to 
rmiake collections in advance, and stressed 
the desirability of wiping out any old 
balances on the books. 

The ideal toward which the company 
is now working is a complete elimination 
ci outstanding accounts. As a _ whole 
the force went at the problem with the 
excellent results which are _ indicated 
above. As a result, the company has 
distributed the cash prizes offered for 
tip-top collections reports, to practically 
every manager in the system. 

Some wonderful results were obtained 
in the Western district, where seven out 
of eight plants reported 100 per cent 
collections and where five out of eight 
plants reported not a collar outstanding 
on the books. In this connection it may 
be noted that the Carrollton, Ky., branch 
has had no balance for seven or eight 
years and has been in the 100 per cent 
class since 1908, while there has not been 
« dollar outstanding at the Cynthiana 
branch since 1912. 

Collections constitute only a part of 
the efficiency work of the Central Home 
neanagement. One of the aims of the 
past year was new business and a 
phenomenal showing has been made. At 
the beginning of the year the manage- 
ment set a goal for each branch of the 
organization to attain in the way of new 
subscribers. The end of the year saw a 
good proportion of the exchanges better- 
ing the marks set, while the system as a 
whole almost came up to 
great satisfaction of 
cerned, 


taw—to the 
everybody  con- 


Here another of the efficiency features 
comes in, In spite of the largely in- 
creased business obtained, the system in 
1917 added so few new telephone sets to 
the equipment that it harcly constituted 
a percentage, while Minor Corman, 
superintendent, reports that the company 
will be able to put in more telephones in 
1918 than in 1917 without buying an in- 
strument. This record was attained by 
the practice of the company in keeping 
a strict account of the instrument sup- 
plies and repairing all damaged instru- 
ments at the well-equipped shops in 
Louisville. Practice in this direction has 
become a good habit with the branch 
managers. 


Efficiency in these war times is pretty 
much along the line of economies, and 
the Central Home has found that another 
reform measure has been productive of 
great saving. In past years it has been 
the custom of the branch managers to 
requisition supplies on the first of every 
month: One of the movements of the 
year was to ask for economy suggestions 
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from the branch managers, and this was 
prolific of many admirable suggestions 
which are being put into effect. 

One of these related to the matter of 
requisitions, and suggested that each 
manager, making a requisition on the 
central office for supplies, stationery, etc., 
should list the amount of materials of 
all kinds he then had on hand. One of 
the biggest leaks proved to be stationery 
and the new plan has very markedly re- 
duced the demands on the central ware- 
house. Month after month many a man- 
ager who used to want something every 
time, finds he can get through without 
new supplies, and this has just happened 
once in the case of one of the biggest 
exchanges in the system. 


Paid Dividends, Levy Assessment 
for Depreciation Fund. 

There will be no hearing before the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission on 
the order upon the Arlington Telephone 
Co. to show cause why it should not levy 
an assessment upon its stockholders to 
make good its depreciation reserve. Not 
long ago the company asked permission 
to issue $6,500 stock to repay stockhold- 
ers who had advanced money to replace 
pole lines destroyed in a sleet storm last 
spring. 

The commission, upon inquiry, discov- 
ered that the company had been paying 
unusual dividends and had laid aside no 
depreciation. Thereupon it indicated that 
the company must make a full showing of 
past financial transactions. Rather than 
face an inquiry, the company withdrew 
its application, but the commission re- 
tained jurisdiction and issued the order 
to show cause. 


The company employed an attorney who 
held that it had been pursuing a course 
not sanctioned by the regulatory pro- 
visions of the statute, and then entered a 
confession and judgment for the company. 
A continuance was asked for 60 days, and 
eranted. During that time the commis- 
sidn will have an accounting study made 
of the company, and its managers agret 
to abide by the usual rules in future. The 
attorney reported that even after the or- 
der had been issued and before his ap- 
pearance, the directors, contrary to. hi: 
advice, had declared a 3 per cent divi- 
dend. The company has agreed to 
store the depreciation fund, and for that 
purpose will make a levy upon the stock- 
holders. 


Winona Telephone Co. Recovering 
from Damage by Blizzard. 

The Winona Telephone Co., of P!:™- 
outh, Ind., which was one of the | 
iest sufferers in the state from the receit 
blizzard, is making rapid progress ‘¢- 
pairing the damage. More than ~ 
poles, carrying the heavy loads, were 
broken off or blown down by the storm. 












issouri Tax Laws and Measures 


Seven Latest Laws Enacted by Legislature Affecting Telephone Companies 
Directly or Indirectly—Reports by Companies to State and Federal Bodies— 
Paper Presented at Business Meeting of the Missouri Telephone Association 


At the last session of the legislature 
there were seven laws passed, affecting 
either directly or indirectly the telephone 
companies. That is to say, they affect 
corporations, and everything that affects 
corporations naturally affects telephone 
corporations. Though one or two of the 
laws were not directed against corpora- 
tions, they affect them indirectly, as I 
will show later. 


Recent Missouri Tax Laws. 


Four of these measures were so-called 
zdministration measures and three were 
independent measures that had the back- 
ing of the administration also. The four 
so-called administration measures at the 
last session of the legislature were: The 
inheritance tax law, the income tax law, 
the franchise for corporation stock tax 
law, and the establishment of a state tax 
commission. 

The others were the secured deit tax 
law and the amended corporation regis- 
tration law. 

It would take entirely too long to go 
into detail about each of these laws, so 
| will attempt to point out just a few of 
the salient features and will take them 
up in the order in which they appear in 
the session acts of this year. 

The Inheritance Tax. 

The first one is the inheritance tax law, 
and | know you will immediately inquire 
what the inheritance tax law has to do 
with telephone companies, but 1 am sure 
you will find out ere Jong that this law 
will cause you as much annoyance as any 
that was passed. 

The inheritance tax law was passed pri- 
marily to assess a tax upon property de- 


rived from a deceased person by will or 
the laws of the descent and distribution 
oi this state. 


here are five classes of persons as- 
sessed: 
!) Husbands, wives and lineal de- 
scendants and ancestors who pay 1 per 
and 3) Brothers, sisters and their 
descendants, sons and daughters-in-law, 
aunts and their descendants are 
all assessed 3 per cent, and comprise 
classes two and three. ; 
(+) Grand uncles and grand aunts and 


their descendants, 4 per cent. 
(5 


\ll other parties more distantly re- 
lated or not related at all, 5 per cent of 
lear market value of such property 
or int 


terest inherited. 
These percentages apply up to $20,000, 


the « 
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and increase as the amount becomes 
larger, up to six times this schedule. 

There is an exemption of $15,000 al- 
lowed the surviving husband or wife and 
$5,000 to all the persons enumerated in 
classes two and three. There are also 
minor exemptions of a few hundred dol- 
lars to each party in classes two, three 
and four of the act. 

The act is called an inheritance tax. 
The attorney general has decided it is a 
transfer tax and refers to it by that name. 
Leaving out certain immaterial clauses, 
Section 11 of this act provides: 

No safe deposit company, trust com- 
pany, corporation, bank or other institu- 
tion, person or persons having in posses- 
sion or control securities, deposits or other 
assets belonging to or standing in the 
name of a decedent who is a resident 
of non-rendent .......... shall deliver or 
transfer the same to the executor, admin- 
istrator or legal representatives of said 
GOCCGEHE  ccscscscve upon their order or 
request unless notice of the time and 
place of such intended delivery or trans- 
fer is served upon the state treasurer and 
attorney general at least ten days prior 
to said delivery or transfer nor shall any 
safe deposit company, trust company, cor- 
poration, etc., deliver or transfer any se- 
curities, etc., belonging to or standing in 
the name of decedent without 
retaining a sufficient portion or amount 
thereof to pay any tax or interest which 
may thereafter be assessed on account of 
the delivery or transfer of such securi- 
ties, etc. .. unless the state treas- 
urer and the attorney general consent 
thereto in writing. 


Here is the position we are all in. We 
have had it occur several times already 
with and I suppose some 
cf the rest of you have also experienced 
it: 

\n executor or administrator comes to 
your company and tells you that he wishes 
to transfer some of your stock. You call 
his attention to Section 11 of the act. If 
the attorney general gives you a waiver 


our company, 


you can go ahead. If he does not, you 
have to refuse unless you can find out 
some way to withhold the proper amount 
of tax. 

However, this provision is an absolute 
nullity, as vou can not tell until the court 
in which the estate is being administered 
has had the taxes appraised, what the 
taxes are, and then, even if you know, you 
don’t know what portion of that tax must 
come out of the individual shares of stock 
in your company, for there may be many 
other assets in the estate. Likewise the 
executor or administrator may be selling 
the stock under the terms of the will and 
not distributing it at all. 
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Unfortunately, this section of the act 
and section 6 of the act provide that the 
tax shall be due and payable at the death 
of the decedent and no transfer shall be 
made except by waiver or payment, and 
so you see you really have no practicable 
way of transferring such stock with 
safety. 

The general 
blanks to fill out, with a request that you 


attorney will send you 
send four of them; two to him and two 
to the state treasurer, by registered mail, 
and he will waive. This he did recently 
and J thought our troubles were over, but 
the waiver I received from the depart- 
ment incorporated the 
tions: 


following condi- 


Provided, that the said Kinloch Long 
Distance Telephone Co. of Missouri shall, 
by its proper officer duly authorized by 
it so to do, in the presence of said admin- 
istrator or executor and the persons ap- 
pointed as witnesses and appraisers by) 
the probate court, examine and list all 
such assets, papers, and evidences of 
property as may be found, and furnish a 
duplicate copy thereof to said state treas- 
urer duly certified in form set out below 
by said officer and said administrator or 
executor and attested by said witnesses 
and, 

Provided Further, that in estates where 
the probate court having jurisdiction 
thereof makes an order that no letters of 
administration shall be issued thereon as 
provided in Art. 1, Ch. 2, R. S. Mo., 1909, 
the foregoing waiver and consent shall 
be operative, conditioned only that said 
Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co. of 
Missouri shall prepare and forward to 
said state treasurer lists of all debts, as- 
sets and evidences of property paid, de- 
livered or transferred thereunder, to- 
gether with the name of the person or 
persons to whom delivered, certifying 
thereon that same were so delivered upon 
presentation of proper certificate of said 
order of the probate court. 

This waiver and consent are conditioned 
upon strict compliance with the forego- 
ing requirements. 
necessitated my confer- 
with the administrators, appraisers 
witnesses, 


This transfer 
ring 
acquiring the 
data to fill out the blanks, such as the 
date of death of the decedent and other 
details and mailing several papers to the 
state officials and pasting in the stubs of 
our stock book various papers, in addition 


and necessary 


to the stamps required by the recent fed- 
cral stamp tax law. 

Missouri is not the only state that has 
seized upon this method of taxation and 
has attempted to tax the transfer of stock 
whether the decedent is a resident or non- 
resident. Unless something is done, in- 
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heritance tax laws are going to eat up 
estates. Do you know that today it is 
possible and often happens that an estate 
may pay four inheritance taxes upon one 
inheritance? Let me illustrate: 

A Missourian dies, his estate is admin- 
istered here and pays the Missouri tax 
and the federal inheritance tax. Among 
the assets of the estate is stock in a New 
Jersey corporation and its stock registra- 
tion or transfer headquarters are in New 
York. Both of these states will claim 
its tax when the transfer is sought to be 
made by the executors. Such laws appeal 
to me not only as being harsh but abso- 
lutely immoral. They show a spirit of 
“grab” that is not worthy of a people with 
the high ideals of this nation, and when 
sufficiently called to the attention of our 
legislators, I think, will be remedied. 

The next law passed is called the cor- 
poration tax law and is merely an amend- 
ment of the registration act under which 
all corporations have been making an an- 
nual return to the secretary of the state, 
and paying a registration fee of five or 
ten dollars, according to whether the re- 
turn is made prior to the first day of Au- 
gust or the first day of September. 

The third act is called a franchise tax 
and provides for a tax of 75 cents for 
every $1,000 par value of your capital 
stock employed in the state of Missouri. 
The hardship that this law imposes is not 
only the tax, but also the fact that it re- 
quires a voluminous return and almost 
an impossible separation of properties if 
a company does business in more than 
one state, to determine what proportion 
of your capital stock is employed in this 
state, and subject to the tax. 


Federal and State Income Law. 


Here I want to digress a bit. It was 
the custom up to a few years ago for 
the federal and state governments to con- 
fine themselves to their respective fields 
of taxation in order not to double tax its 
people. The federal government has 
made it very plain that it looks upon the 
income tax as its main source for all fu- 
ture revenue raising purposes (52 per cent 
of this year’s revenue will be raised by 
that method) and for that reason, if for 
no other, all the states in this country 
ought to refrain from passing income tax 
laws. But the states are not the only 
‘ones which have broken down this bar- 
rier. 

Last year Congress inserted in its in- 
come tax law a tax on the capital stock 
ef corporations. This was wrong. Cor- 
porations are chartered by the state and 
derive their existence and right to do 
business from the state, and it is on this 
theory that they are taxed by the states, 
and Congress should keep its hands off; 
otherwise between the two, business is go- 
ing to be crushed by taxation. 

The fifth law passed was the income 
tax, and the passage of this state act so 
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disgusts me that I hardly have patience 
to talk about it. In the first place it is 
crudely drawn. It is copied to a great 
extent from the old federal income tax 
law, taking little consideration of the dif- 
ferences in the situations of the taxing 
power and the limits of territorial juris- 
diction, and it also in addition was held 
unconstitutional by the attorney general 
while it was pending in the legislature. 

Furthermore, as I view the act, it will 
raise hardly any revenue and creates a 
great additional expense to the state in 
the assessment and collection and more 
trouble for the taxpayer as well. It seems 
to me in reading this act that it was not 
passed to raise revenue, but for some 
ulterior motive. 

In order to avoid double taxation, Sec- 
tion 32, the last in the act, provides that 
after you have determined your net reve- 
nue and the amount of the tax at one- 
half of 1 per cent which you would pay 
on it, you may credit that tax with all the 
taxes you have paid during the year on 
your real or personal property. 


Income Tax Expenses. 

Under this section there will be paid 
very little income tax by any one, but, 
nevertheless, many positions will be cre- 
ated with much expense added to the state 
and a great amount of trouble again 
placed upon individuals, and corporations 
especially, in filling out voluminous sta- 
tistical blanks. 

The act pledges the officials to secrecy, 
but at the same time in connection with 
the act establishing a new tax commission 
it throws upon all the records of all the 
officials in the state to the tax commission 
and places the duty upon the tax com- 
mission to inform and advise all the other 
officials of the state of what they know. 
Whether this is a mere slip or a “joker,” 
I do not know. 

Of course, we all know that this act 
once established may result in future 
years in very heavy taxation, and in con- 
junction with the federal income tax may 
deprive us of most of our incomes with- 
out either government being guilty of 
passing a confiscatory law, and therefore, 
unconstitutional, and yet the effect of 
both laws would be to bring about just 
such a result. This act should be re- 
pealed. 

Secured Debts Act. 

The next law is known as the secured 
debts act, and to my mind is the best law 
passed at the recent session of the legis- 
lature. The act provides that by paying 
the recorder of deeds a fee of 5 cents on 
every $100 of the face value of a security 
for each year it may run up to five years, 
the security becomes free from any other 
taxation, on the part of the state, except, 
of course, inheritance taxes. Whether 
the debt matures in five years or longer, 
the tax is the same, viz.: 25 cents for $100. 
It also allows each county and the cities 
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in the counties to assess a similar tax 
not in excess of the state tax. 

The law unfortunately does not cover 
mortgages or deeds of trust secured 
wholly or in part by real estate, but does 
include all bonds, notes, debentures or 
other obligations secured by collateral 
security deposited with a trustee under a 
deed of trust or collateral agreement to 
secure the payment of such bonds, notes, 
ctc., and it covers also all bonds, notes, 
etc., issued by any state or political sub- 
division thereof. 


State Tax Commission. 


The seventh and last tax law passed 
by the legislature was the establishment 
of a state tax commission. This law may 
be either the best or the worst law, in 
my opinion, of any, according to the in- 
tegrity and ability of the various boards 
as they are established as time goes on. 

Its powers are, briefly, three in nature. 

Supervisory—having jurisdiction and 
power over all the tax assessors and their 
records and their activities. 

Advisory—compiling statistics and in- 
formation as a result of their activities 
and rendering advice upon the same to 
the governor and the legislature. 

Administrative—the commission has 
original jurisdiction among other things 
to assess the valuation of all public utili- 
ties in place of the board of equalization, 
but the right of appeal from the commis- 
sion to the board of equalization remains 
the same as the right of appeal from any 
city or county assessors. 

There is one thing to note again about 
this act. It creates many new positions 
The board may appoint agents with al- 
most the same power as they themselves 
have, in individual cases at salaries not to 
exceed $3,600 a year, or they may be paid 
tees or commissions. To what extent this 
may be carried out remains to be seen, 
but if the results are good, the money 
will be well spent. 

I don’t know whether any of you have 
taken the trouble to notice to what ex- 
tent the state and the federal govern- 
ments have gone in taxing and making 
vou compile statistics, often necessitating 
duplication of work, and the number of 
men that are employed in doing this wor! 
and the expense connected therewith. 

A list of some of the returns that w: 
have to make to the state of Missou: 
and to the United States government su: 
prised me when I found out how vet 
many there were and the time and la! 
consumed in compiling them. Some 
these returns which I mention are mac 
in book form because they are so volun 
nous, and some of them are repeated 
dozen times a year, being monthly 
turns. 

Missouri State Regulations. 
First of all, between July and Sept 
ber we make our annual state registration 
return giving statistics and paying a >! 
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fee. Then some time before January 1 
and as of the first of June we make our 
annual tax returns on personal property 
to the city and state. We also appear 
before the state board of equalization, 
hereafter before the tax commission, and 
make our return on our telephone plant 
some time before the first of January. 
Between January and March we make our 
state income tax return and before the 
first of February our annual capital stock 
tax return to the state. 


We also make our annual reperts to 
the public service commission on our 
financial and physical condition as well 
as a great deal of welfare data. Semi- 
annually we make a financial return and 
pay 5 per cent of our gross income to 
the city of St. Louis and to several other 
cities in which we operdte. We, of 
course, make annual tax returns to the 
counties in which we operate. 


Tax on Bond Issues. 


In addition to the foregoing, when we 
wish to issue stocks or bonds authorized 
under a mortgage made long before these 
laws went into effect, we have to file a 
petition with data before the public serv- 
ice commission to get its permission and 
pay a tax of one dolar a thousand. To 
show what this means and how these 
things burden a company, let me illus- 
trate : 

About two years ago we sought to issue 
some additional bonds. After a couple 
of months we got an order from the 
Missouri commission, and then went to 
the Illinois commission to get its permis- 
sion. The bonds happened to be issued 
partially against stock of a subsidiary 
company. One of the members of the 
\llinois commission thought that their act 
would not allow this, when in truth it 
very clearly did. It took us over a year, 
and five hearings before this commis- 
sioner before we were granted an order. 

\s those of you who have bond issues 
know, the trustees under such bonds have 


also to certify them and charge a fee so 


that after two years we were able to 
finally issue these bonds, and had to pay 
three fees, one to Missouri, one to IIli- 
nois «nd one to the trustee, each of a dol- 
lar yond. 

In addition, we all have to file our 
rates and secure the approval of our 
for of contracts and practices from 
bot tate commissions. In some in- 


commission laws demand the ap- 
Prov. of all contracts between public 


util or they are invalid. In other 
Wo1 every time we make a contract 
Wi public utility in Illinois, we have 
to go through the form of submitting it 
and ting the approval of the commis- 
sion there, if it covers only an exchange 
of pole space. In Illinois we also make 
@ monthly return on all accidents. 
We |} 


iave also had the experience of 
having details in orders on the same mat- 
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ters by different commissions be contra- 
cictory, so that it has been impossible to 
comply with both. 

United States Regulations. 


The federal government has an income 
tax and a war income tax return. The 
latter law is really many laws in one, as 
you all probably realize. We have a 
monthly income tax return to make to the 
internal revenue department showing the 
sums withheld at the source as well as 
the tax on toll messages which we col- 
lect. 

We must make a federal capital stock 
tax return of 50 cents a thousand, and 
annually we return to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission statistics covering all 
of our operations, resources and liabili- 
ties, and covering financial, physical and 
welfare data, as well. Every month we 
also make financial returns to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of our in- 
come. 

We make a statistical return to the 
department of commerce and labor, and 
also every few years to the federal cen- 
sus bureau for industrial purposes. We 
also have to compile and file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission special 
records covering additions, extensions 
and betterments to our plant, and then we 
have the federal inheritance tax as well 
to consider. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have 
practically the same red tape to go 
through in Illinois, and those corporations 
which operate more widely than we, have 
to put up with the same thing in many 
states. 

I don’t know whether the people real- 
ize just how far they have gone in regu- 
latory measures and in assessing taxes 
against corporations. It has been a favor- 
ite form of taxation for some time among 
the legislators and whenever they get des- 
perate they place an additional tax on 
the corporations. 


Effect Tax Regulations. 


The effect of all this regulation to my 
mind is this: It will be so troublesome 
and such a burden for corporations to 
operate in the future on account of the 
huge taxes and legal red tape that it will 
deter many persons from entering into 
new enterprises. 

We have seen the effects today that this 
regulation has had the railroads. 
No one wants to put any money in the 
railroads, and very few people want to 
put any money into electrical or telephone 
plants. New investments are mighty 
scarce in any public utility. 

Do you realize that the creation of the 
corporate form of organization—that is, 
the ability of many to take part in one 
enterprise with one management and lim- 
ited liability—has been the greatest busi- 
ness machinery used in the development 
of this, as well as other countries? 

Now, when you deter people 


upon 


from 
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making improvements and going ahead, 
you are stopping the expansion and the 
development of your country and of your 
state, and if these things continue as they 
are now developing, we are all going to 
suffer for it—not only the telephone men, 
but the individual and employes and all 
in the end. It hurts business and it hurts 
the development of your country. 

What little experience I have had, and 
it is very little, in appearing before the 
legislature, | have come across this situa- 
tion—that anybody who represents a cor- 
poration, and particularly a public utility, 
is in such bad odor that he dislikes to 
go up there and say what he thinks. He 
has to beg for what he gets and if he 
wants justice, he can’t go straight and get 
it, but has to go and get somebody else 
tc procure it for him. Why, some mem- 
Lers of the legislature are afraid to be 
seen talking to a corporation man. 

The telephone industry in this state is 
one of its biggest, 1,300 companies, and 
with the regulation of rates, indirectly 
represents almost every taxpayer in the 
state. Your subscribers are deeply in- 
terested in the amount of taxes you pay 
and how those taxes are spent, and there 
is no reason in the world why the mem- 
bers of this association and all the rest 
of the telephone men in this state should 
not take an interest when the legislature 
meets and lend a helping hand to the 
officers, and particularly the secretary of 
the association. 

If the legislature is to be impressed 
with the sort of laws to 
amendments of laws 


and the 
as they are intro 
duced, all the men in this association must 
make their influence felt, and I don’t see 
any reason if legislation is introduced 
which is antagonistic to corporations or 
telephone companies, why we should not 
step right up and tell 
think. 

The association needs your personal co- 
operation, not only while the legislature 
is meeting, but now in helping to inform 
the public and the members of the legis- 
lature of the situation we are all in—one 
that should be changed. 


pass 


them what we 


This is not meant for an attack upon 
the administration or individual members 
of the last legislature. 
an effort to 


But I am making 
impress the necessity of 
changing the present punitive attitude of 
the public mind toward 
which is reflected in all 


corporations, 
the legislative 
bodies in this country, and urge upon you 
to do your part in spreading information 
so that this attitude may be corrected for 
the good of every one. 

Turn on the Telephone! 

St. Louis subscriber to operator: “We 
moved yesterday, and carried the tele- 
phone with us to the new address; will 
you please have a man come and turn on 
the power?”’—Southwestern Telephone 
News. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


896. How is “operator’s answering 
time” determined? Why are observations 
taken with the knowledge of the operat- 
ing force unreliable? Can the necessary 
observations be made in the office? 

987. Why may observations for “op- 
erator’s answering time” not be made on 
the line signal lamps? 

898. What is “actual operating time”? 
What is your idea of the average “actual 
operating time” in your busiest office? 
What is the value of a determination of 
“actual operating time’’? ‘ 

899. How may traffic observations be 
made as a part of the routine work of the 
operating department? Are traffic records 
based upon routine observations of this 
character as accurate as those made in a 
short space of time? 

900. What is one of the most important 
items of traffic information? In what 
ways may this information be obtained? 
Why is the average “trunk time” neces- 
sary before the number of simultaneous 
connections in existence at the peak of the 
load may be derived from the “peg 
count”? 

901. How is the “plug count” taken in 
manual offices? Is it possible to make use 
of the regular operators in busy offices to 
take the “plug count” observations? If 
not, why not? How does the number of 
plugs resting in jacks at any given mo- 
ment, indicate the number of simultane- 
ously existing connections? Why must the 
apparatus space of the switchboard be 
carefully divided into sections when the 
“plug count” is being taken? What is 
“teamwork” as applied to manual operat- 
ing? 

902. What is meant by percentage ef- 
ficiency of connecting cord equipment? 
“ Why is it necessary te provide more cord 
circuits per operator’s position than would 
be indicated by the average density of 
the traffic? Give a high percentage et- 
ficiency for cord equipments during the 
busy hour? What is the corresponding 
figure in your busiest office? 

903. Is there an approxirnate method of 
determining the daily traffic and busy hour 
traffic in normal offices? Outline such a 
method. Why should such a method be 
used with reluctance? Why is it incor- 
rect to assume that the busy hour traffic 
is always ten per cent of the day’s traffic? 


Why is it dangerous to assume that the 
average “trunk line” is three minutes? 
Would it be safer, in your opinion, to as- 
sume that the average “trunk time” were 
four minutes? Two minutes? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. Nature of 

Telephone Traffic (Continued). 

904. Relation between traffic and main- 
tenance.—The amount and disposition of 
the switchboard equipment in any office 
contributes to the excellence of the service 
furnished. When equipment facilities are 
inadequate to handle the traffic, it is dif- 
ficult to maintain a high standard of serv- 
ice. 


In  manually-operated central office 
equipment, extra physical effort on the 
part of the operating force may be relied 
upon, to a certain extent, to bridge over 
the period of heavy traffic when the equip- 
ment is not properly arranged to serve 
otherwise. While this is a normal and 
necessary condition, it is not permissible 
to call for such efforts when the equip- 
ment is ample but is not wholly available 
owing to poor condition. One of the im- 
mediately beneficial results from a care- 
fully-made “plug count” is very often a 
removal of defects in cord equipment that 
might have passed unnoticed until the low 
efficiency of the equipment became mani- 
fest. 

In mechanically-controlled switching 
systems, there is no such reserve of ca- 
pacity open for use in periods of heavy 
traffic. For that reason the inspection-at- 
regular-periods has replaced the repair- 
after-failure in offices equipped in this 
way. 

In manually-operated central office 
equipment, the number of cord circuits 
provided for each operator’s position may 
be ample for all requirements when they 
are all in perfect condtion. If ten per 
cent, for instance, of these cord circuits 
are unserviceable, the effective equipment 
available is not the number of cords per 
position but only 90 per cent of them. 
Therefore the service is bound to be af- 
fected adversely, assuming that the equip- 
ment on the positions is excessive. 

In the interest, therefore, of sound traf- 
fic engineering practice, it is advisable to 
use the inspection method of maintenance 
of equipment rather than the repair-after- 
failure method. 


In the author’s experience, an aggra- 
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vated case of insufficient cord circuits was 
remedied without additional investment 
by the simple expedient of having one- 
sixth of all cords tested each night. That 
is to say, one-sixth of the cord pairs on 
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Fig. 264. Form for Recording Traffic Data. 


every operator’s position was thoroughl) 
tested every night so that the entire cord 
equipment had been carefully checked in 
a period of six days. It was found that 
the facilities were ample in this case and 
the cost of cord maintenance was actually 
reduced. 

The point to be emphasized is this: 
Switchboard equipment that is not in good 
operative condition, cannot carry its nor- 
mal share of the traffic load. The re- 
moval of equipment defects in some offices 
suffering from an apparent inadequacy of 
facilities will often rectify the trouble- 
some condition. 

05. Forms of traffic data—It is ob- 
vious that the records made of traffic ob- 
servations should be as simple as possil)le 
This is because it is most desirable that 
the work of recording the data be made 
entirely mechanical and that nothing but 
routine methods be imparted to observers. 
Prepared forms become, therefore, a!)s0- 
lutely essential. 


All data for determining components of 
“trunk time” may, without exception, be 
recorded by the observer on the simple 
form shown in Fig. 264. This form may 
be printed but a mimeographed form is 
very satisfactory. It is always well, ‘ow- 
ever, to have a very large supply o: the 
forms on hand. 








































February 9, 1918. 


The arrangement is almost self-explan- 
atory. In the illustration, the form has 
been filled in with data pertaining to an 
imaginary study in an imaginary office to 
illustrate the method of use. The imagi- 
nary data shown is obviously intended as 
a basis for the determination of the aver- 
age “length of conversation.” 

Each one of the horizontal lines is per- 
manently numbered so that the observer 
may know, without counting, when the 
requisite number of items have been re- 
corded.. Only the starting time and the 
stopping time is to be entered when the 
observations are being made. The reduc- 
tions which give the elapsed time for each 
item may be made later to much better 
advantage. 

The importance of having the observer 
sign each slip at the top, and for the one 
making the calculations for elapsed time 
to sign the slip at the bottom, needs no 
emphasis. In case of doubt or uncer- 
tainty, such signatures will do much to 
assist in the necessary checking. 

The second column, the number of the 
circuit under observation is to be noted. 
When observing conversations for aver- 
age “length of conversation,” the items in 
this column would be, obviously, the num- 
ber of the cord pairs. 


When making observations to form a 
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case, the timed call had been made. This 
column is of great importance, because 
the data is often finally compiled away 
from the office in which it was taken and 
it is necessary to know the position, cord, 
and circuit numbers in order to properly 
distribute and classify the observed re- 
sults. Insistence upon the careful record 
of this information also dignifies the mat- 
ter somewhat, insuring better attention on 
the part of the observers. 

906. The plug-count form.—The form 
shown in Fig. somewhat more 
elaborate but offers no difficulty in the 
way of clear explanation to the operator 
detailed to make the observations. The 
instructions at the top are intended to re- 
inforce such oral instructions as 1t may be 
possible to give. 


265 is 


There is a space for every five-minute 
observation throughout the entire day. It 
is a practical necessity that this form be 
mechanically supported by some sort of a 
stiff backing in order that the record may 
be readily made, necessary erasures ac- 
complished, and that the sheet itself out- 
last 24 hours of rather strenuous manipu- 
lation. 

When time permits, it is always well to 
take a record of the plug count for more 
than one day. No difficulty will be found, 
however, in obtaining a very satisfactory 


record if this is not possible. In the use 
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Fig. 265. 

basis ior the determination of the average 
operator answering time,” the items in 
= coiimin would be, obviously, the num- 
er of the line circuit on which, in each 





Form for Recording Plug-Count Data. 


of this form, it is necessary, of course, 
that none of the successive plug counts be 
missed. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance, as in the case above, that the 


position number be clearly entered before 
the taking of the record begins. 

907. Graphic presentation of  plug- 
count summary.—One of the most con- 
venient methods of representing the final 
summary of the plug-count data, is by 
means of a curve similar to the typical 
traffic load curve shown in Fig. 262. In 
fact, the author has always found it to be 
of great help if the traffic-load curve and 
the plug-count curve are shown on the 
same sheet of cross section pape 

When this is done, it is necessary, of 
course, to provide two scales at the left- 
hand edge of the sheet. One scale applies 
to the curve showing the traffic and the 
other one to the curve showing the plugs 
as they were counted at each five-minute 
interval throughout the day. If the oper- 
ating discipline is good, the general con- 
tour of both should be about the same. 

A refinement the 


eac!: 


would consist of 
preparation of similar curves 
position of the office involved. 


for 
Such a re- 
finement is necessary when it is the plan 
to redistribute the line circuits or to re- 
arrange the cord equipments. Such a pro- 
cedure is sometimes necessary to relieve 
overloaded positions, or to improve thx 
service to certain groups of circuits. 

(To be continued) 


Rate Hearing Delayed Three 
Years—Some Explanation. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has set for hearing on February 15, 
an application filed nearly three years ago 
by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a readjustment of rates and serv- 
ice upon its exchange at Hebron. Three 
years is a long time for a telephone com- 
pany that desires an increase in rates to 
secure a hearing before a body, even one 
as busy as the Nebraska commission. A 
curious reason exists, however, for the 
delay in pushing this application for a 
hearing. 





Shortly after the application was filed, 
the Hebron manager of the company, A. 
F. Schouboe, ran for and was 
mayor. This is one of the few cases 
where the people of a city—Hebron has 
1,800 persons and so lists itself—elected 
as their governing executive, the man- 
ager of a public utility. 

During his incumbency the company, 
not being desirous of putting the mayor 
under the embarrassment of having to 
play the double role of justifying before 
the state rate-fixing body the higher 
charges asked by him as manager of the 
company and objecting, as. mayor and de- 
fender of the rights and pocketbooks of 
the people from the exactions of a con- 
scienceless corporation, to any increase 
in the rates—well, the company did not 
press the request. 

The mayor-manager’s term of office re- 


elected 


cently expired, and the application will 
be heard shortly, the mayor no longer be- 
ing manager and the manager no longer 
being mayor. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I think -it’s very funny, 
If love is blind, a 
That it always spots a “geezer 
With something on his mind. 


Some have to tell their secret 
So all the world may know; 
Others never spill it 
‘Till the lights are burning low. 


Some tell the same old story 
On every chance they find 

For a lover is a “geezer” — 
With something on his mind. 


The thing that impressed me most, at 
a recent telephone convention which I 
attended, was the unexplainable undercur- 
rent of minds determined on some one 
object. One could feel it in the air, though 
the ordinary run of surface conversation 
flowed on about as usual. 

The convention had “something on its 
mind” and, when two or three delegates 
got together in an off corner, it would not 
be long before one or the other of them 
would say: “What are you going to do 
about your rates?” 

That was it! The rate question was 
the load on the minds of most of those 
present. The three classifications of dele- 
gates were: Those who had got through 
a rate increase; those who were putting 
one through; and those who were figuring 
on doing likewise. There were none still 
on the old dollar rates who were satisfied 
to linger along on the husks while the 
other laborers in the public vineyard were 
garnering the richer rewards. 

There might have been some managers 
not at the convention who are content 
with old rates, but the live managers do 
not need any more warnings, coaxings, or 
statements of any kind to inform them 
where they are at. 

There was a little paper published up 
here in Minnesota for quite a while which 
was devoted to game and game hunters. 
It was a good readable sheet, too, but 
subscriptions were low and hard to get 
‘ and some of the people connected with it 
had, from time to time, expressed a doubt 
as to whether it would ever pay. The 
editor, however did not stop much to con- 
sider that aspect of the matter, as he 
was very much wrapped up in the work 
which he loved. 

One day, a short time ago, the book- 
keeper happened into his office and in a 
casual manner handed him a slip upon 
which was written: “Liabilities $632.45,” 
or whatever the amount really was, and 
“Assets $.37.” This woke the editor up, 
but too late—the paper was just breathing 
its last. 

After a manager has been thorough! 


By Well Clay 


wakened up, the next thing he wants tc 
know is “Where do we go from here?” 
and “What road do we take?” The ses- 
sions of the convention which treated of 
that feature, were the ones which held 
the crowds. 

The first thing which a manager does 
after he has seen the light, is to turn to 
his books to_see how he is going to stack 
up with the commission. This will usual- 
ly be jolt number one. 

Nearly every manager has a hazy idea 
of just what the requirements are for 
properly expressing the value of his plant 
through his books and as most profes- 
sional auditors and expert accountants 
who serve the public as it comes regard- 
less of the line of business, have an equal- 
ly hazy conception of just what plant con- 
sists in the telephone business, when 
expressed in physical terms instead of 
figures, and also, as every separate ac- 
countant harbors pet theories of his own 
that do not coincide with those of any 
other accountant as a whole, it is going 
to be hard for the ordinary manager to 
get started right. 

The conception which I have of a way 
out, would be to organize a managers’ 
school in some convenient city and place 
in charge a really expert accountant in 
the telephone business—not a general all- 
around auditor of every business on 
earth. Have this expert telephone auditor 
hold daily sessions for a week or month 
and let every manager bring his accounts 
right along with him as material to 
work on. 

It won’t hurt any telephone company 
to have its accounts analyzed in public any 
more than it does to have them on record 
at the office of the telephone commission- 
ers at the state capitols. 

Let the teacher take the accounts of 
one telephone company one day, another 
the next, and so on, or as many different 
accounts as may be gotten through with 
at each session. By the time a dozen ac- 
counts have been spread on the black- 
boards and put in shape for a rate-raise 
inspection, the balance of the managers 
will have secured enough information in 
their notebooks so that all will be served. 
Let the school expenses be paid by those 
companies participating in the benefits. 

When a boy wishes to enter West Point 
or Annapolis, the first thing he usually 
does is to quit the high school or college 
which he has been attending and enter a 
special preparatory school. There he gets 
expert advice and tuition along the lines 
which will be of the most value to him 
when he takes his examinations before 
the determining board. 
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The experts who manage these schools 
are experts along the lines of army and 
navy requirements—not how to run de- 
partment stores or manufacturing plants 
—and their students get the kind of infor- 
mation which they need for the step the 
are taking. 

I believe such a school would be of the 
utmost importance and value at this time 
when every one is alive to the situation 
Its value to the public utility commission 
would be the greatest of all, for it would 
help to iron out the countless tangles 
which are burdening the commission an¢e 
delaying rapid action on the state’s tele 
phone rates problem. 

It seems that there might he much good 
done along this line in the near future 
That a good class might be assembled 
quickly, I do not doubt, just at this time 
in the winter when there is not much 
doing at home on account of the weather 

Let each company pay a tuition fee o: 
say $25 for a week’s tuition and let th: 
school last a month or more that all ma: 
have a chance to attend. 

Let the state commission, if it chooses 
have a man present to take notes and 
offer any advice or criticism he migh* 
deem necessary as the sessions progressed. 

The last week in February and the first 
week in March are the best weeks, up ir 
Minnesota anyhow, for pulling off such a 
stunt as this and I hope some enterprising 
expert accountant with telephone training 
will get busy and organize such a school. 

I believe there are several hundreds of 
telephone men in Minnesota at the pres- 
ent time, to say nothing of other states, 
who need just the instruction such a 
school would give. They would be better 
managers and the teacher would gain a 
great deal of additional information dur- 
ing the session. 

A book containing the lessons and ex- 
amples might be compiled by representa- 
tives of the state association for the ben- 
efit of their members. 

Wouldn’t it be fun to go to school « 
more? 

APHORISM: The usual monogr 
on the diploma of success is $$$$$ 


Attention Paid by Bluffton Com- 
pany to Comfort of Operators. 
J. Early, manager of the U: 

Telephone Co., at Bluffton, Ind., is : 

ing several changes on the upper fi 

the company’s offices for the conve 

of the operating force. A fine 

teom is being built in which a cook 

will be installed for cooking light lu 

for the operators. 












Reducing the Battery Expenses. 
in Smaller Exchanges. 


There are a great many exchanges 
throughout the country which are too 
large to use hand generators on their 
switchboards and almost too small for 
the expense of the battery-operated pole 
changers. I have installed an extra ring- 
ing key on one of our boards which 
serves to start and stop the 9-A Kellogg 
pole changer we are using. This arrange- 
ment has been in use for two years and 
though I have not measured the current 
of the cells, the ringing efficiency is as 
good as it was when installed. 

We know, of course, that we are sav- 
ing considerable on our operating battery 
by not having the machine in operation ex- 
cept when in use, but we also are saving 
considerable on our ringing battery by not 
having to charge our ringing main and 
switchboard wiring at every change of 
the cycle. I know that some advise the 
practice of a secondary contact on the 
singing key for starting the ringer, but I 
have never been able to adjust a ringer 
so that I thought it was fast enough for 
code ringing. 

Another battery expense we 
eliminated—and when I say eliminated I 
mean it in the full sense of the word— 
is that of battery loss through eaves- 
dropping. I first notified our patrons 
through the newspapers that we would 
not tolerate it, and that we would dis- 
continue service wherever a_ subscriber 
practiced it. 

That stopped most of it and the few 
it did not, we watched pretty closely un- 
til we had a suspicion of who the guilty 
parties were. Then on the pretext of 
changing batteries or some minor repairs, 
we shorted out the condenser in series 
with the receiver, taking care that there 
should be but one telephone on a line so 
fixed at a time. 

When we found that there was some 
one listening in, we would switch to the 
hand generator and ring. If it rang 
hard, the operator knew that there was a 
listening from the “fixed” station, 
in which case she called them by name 
an’ told them in a pleasant way that it 
world have to be the last offense. 
re were a few who did not seem to 
tak that seriously, so the next time we 


have 


too’ the telephone out exactly as we said 
we uld. It was not long until the 
neic’ hors knew why so-and-so had no 
tele; one, for news travels fast in a rural 
community. 

Tiese telephones have since been re- 


insta’'ed, but it was made very clear that 


they uld come out again for good it 
there was any more eavesdropping. We 
tow >ave no trouble and our patrons 
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feel safe in transacting their business 
over our rural lines, knowing that it will 
not be neighborhood gossip in the next 
15 minutes. 

We believe, too, that with this rule 
rigidiy enforced, the telephone will not 
be the cause of neighborhood squabbles, 
at least we have never been troubled with 
any. Another thing, it holds the sub- 
scriber a little in awe, as they do not 
know how we are able to call them by 
name on stch occasions. 

White Bluffs, Wash. D. S. Wilkinson, 
President and Manager, White Bluffs 
& Columbia River Telephone Co. 


Guard for Cutting Edges for Axes 
Used in Construction Work. 

A. H. Wilson, plant wire chief at Dover, 
Del., is credited with a suggestion by 
The Telephone News for a guard for the 
axes used by the construction forces 


























How Guard Is Attached to Ax. 


which not only preserves the cutting edge, 
but is the means of preventing accidental 
injuries. The engineering department of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
took this suggestion and, after certain 
modifications were made, designed the 
guard pictured. It is manufactured of 
fiber and fastened with a strap. 


Securing the Co-operation of Em- 
ployes in Conservation. 


A bulletin recently issued by W. L 
Ford, general superintendent of the Mur 
physboro Telephone Co., Carbondale, IIl., 
to the managers and employes of his com- 
pany, contains a list of “don’ts” which it 
might be well for other telephone com- 
panies to post in their exchanges or cir- 
cularize in bulletin form. The bulletin is 
so pertinent to the conditions in all ex- 
changes that it is being given in full: 

“It should not be necessary to call your 
attention at this time to the present prices 
and scarcity of all material. 
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However, it 


is nearly impossible to secure material, 
regardless of the cost. In view of the 
present conditions, it is not only your 
duty, but absolutely essential that all ma- 
terial is properly used and taken care of 
by you and those under your jurisdiction. 

Don't waste solder. 

Don’t throw away open fuses. 

Don’t scrap your house wire. 

Don’t waste janitors’ supplies. 

Don’t throw away defective heat coils. 

Don’t change dry cells unless exhausted. 

Don’t forget to save short pieces of 
wire. 

Don’t think cords can’t be repaired. Try 
it. 

Don’t forget that micas are very ex- 
pensive. 

Don’t forget the supply room—keep it 
neat. 

Don’t use coal extravagantly; regulate 
your stove. 

Don’t put up new wire before checking 
your wire lead. 

Don’t forget that pencils and stationery 
are expensive. 

Don’t forget the livery expense—you 
can effect a saving. 

Don’t take parts out of a new tele- 
phone to repair an old one. 

Don’t order material when it cannot be 
used within 30 days. 

Don’t think automobile bills are abso- 
lutely right. They are too high. 

Don’t believe we do not know what 
exchanges are making an honest effort— 
because we do. 

Carefully read over the above don’ts. 
Then let us have your careful considera- 
tion and earnest co-operation. A crisis 
exists that is of vital importance, not only 
to this company but to the nation and to 
you as individuals. 

It is your patriotic duty and should be 
your unselfish desire to produce the max- 
imum amount with the least possible use 
of material and minimum of waste. 

You have the ability and the position 
to accomplish results. Why not try? Do 
your part. It is up to you to do your 
part to prevent this company from being 
an industrial slacker.” 





Highest Telephone Service in the 
World Erected in Colorado. 


Engineers of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. have installed 
what they believe to be the highest tele- 
phone service line in the world. On the 
Denver-Leadville toll route the company 
has constructed the section of the line 
that crosses Argentine Pass at an alti- 
tude of 13,200 feet. The newly-built sec- 
tion is only one and three-tenths miles in 
length, and it is estimated that the cost 
of construction was more than $12,000. 
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Charging Apparatus for Central 
Office Storage Batteries. 


I would like to bring before the readers 
of TELEPHONY the discussion of the best 
and cheapest form of charging apparatus 
for central office storage batteries. 

A lighting system which, it is claimed, 
will work equally as well to charge stor- 
age batteries and serve as a lighting 
system is on the market. It consists 
of a dynamo and gasoline engine made 
into one unit and has a bank of storage 
cells with it. 

There are two sizes of these plants, one 
a three-quarter kw. generator capable ot 
delivering a charging rate of from five 
amperes to 25 amperes on an 11-cell bat- 
tery and a three-kw. plant, capable of 
handling anything up to 90-ampere charg- 
ing rate. The voltage can be varied from 
2S to 40 volts and, if necessary, a higher 
voltage plant can be secured. 

I would like to hear from some of the 
readers who have seen or tried out one 
of these plants—tell us whether they are 
a success or not. It appears to me to be 
the ideal thing for isolated , telephone 
plants or for plants where they have no 
electric current available. 

Let us hear from some one else on this. 


Paducah, Ky. R. B. Stone. 





Earnings of Class A Telephone 
Companies for October. 

A summary of the reports of Class A 

telephone companies for the month of 
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with October 31, 1917, has just been is- 
sued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The telephone operating revenues for 
October are given at $27,404,596, an in- 
crease of 10.4 per cent over the same 
month of the preceding year. The oper- 
ating expenses totaled $19,162,574, an in- 
crease of 17.6 per cent, while the oper- 
ating income amounted to $6,134,642, a 
decrease of 11.3 per cent. 

For the 10 months ended with October 
the operating reverues were $263,731,66, 
an increase of 13.3 per cent; the operat- 
ing expenses, $180,326,090, an increase of 
1é per cent, leaving an operating income 
of $64,849,558, a decrease of 1.2 per cent 
over the same period in 1916. 

On October 31, 1917, the Class A tele- 
phone companies had in service a total of 
7,637,027 telephones, an increase of 8&8 
per cent over the preceding year. 
Getting Around Franchise Pro- 

vision for Low Magneto Rates. 


Four years ago the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which operates 
numerous Independent exchanges in Ken- 
tucky, rebuilt the system in one of the 
central Kentucky towns. The franchise 
provided for a specific rate for specific 
service, which was provided by the old 
mzgneto type of equipment, and still so 
provides. But the company, by installa- 
tion of a modern, central energy plant, 
arranged with most of the subscribers 
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service. Twelve of them declined abso- 
lutely to stand for the raise. 

“All right,” said the company, “you 
can have the kind of service with the 
same kind of equipment you are paying 
for.” 

So the construction crews left the old 
magneto instruments up in the homes and 
stores of the obdurate ones, connecting 
them up with the central energy board 
through the board serving the rural 
patrons. Eleven of the twelve saw the 
light inside the first month of the new 
service and stood the raise, but the 
twelfth one, an irascible merchant, held 
out and kicked constantly for four years. 

Then came one of the regular meet- 
ings of the plant force and the company 
managers decided to get the mayor, the 
secretary of the commercial club and a 
few ._prominent citizens to see what they 
were doing. 
manager 


Acting on an inspiration the 
invited the hold-out merchant 
as one of the “prom. cits.” He came, 
saw, heard and was conquered. On his 
way out he left the order for his old 
instrument to be taken out and one of 
the “new-fangled” ones put in. 

Now he is the company’s principal 
booster and is father of the suggestion 
that the local manager have an open 
hcuse for the public every once in a 
while, so that the public can see what a 
good thing the company is, how earnest- 
lh the girls and men are trying to give 
service, and so as to improve the rela- 








October and for the 10 months ended to collect a higher rate for the improved tions between the company and public. 
For the month of October. lor the ten months ending with October. 
Increase Increase 
(or decrease). (or decrease). 
Ratio, Ratio, 
Per Per 
Item. 1917. 1916. Amount. Cent. 1917 1916 Amount. Cent. 
Number of company siations in 
service at end of month......... 7,637,027 7,020,626 DE) YRS » Skvodesnthwn oaearekseks —kewaweewen 
Revenues : 
Subscribers’ station revenues..... $17,223,875 $15,908,256 $1,315,620 8&3 $170,525,89T $152,990,615 $17,535,282 11.5 
Public pay station revenues...... 1,446,854 1,266,381 180,473 14.3 13,731,464 12,091,169 1,640,295 13.6 
Miscellaneous exchange — service 
ME, wccxvawasnscassaane wees 276,106 251,242 24,864 9.9 2,665,281 2,340,368 324913 13.9 
ee Pe Terre er eT 7,517,976 6,550,336 967,634 14.8 67,757,517 57,372,627 10,384,890 18.1 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues... 647,717 572,430 75,287 13.2 6,278,668 5,227,607 1,051,061 20.1 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues... 289,510 251,536 37,974 18.1 2,746,350 2,526,350 220,000 8&7 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ..........- 1,030,165 917,635 112,530. 12.3 9,937,911 8,760,907 1,177,004 13.4 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ........... 1,027,602 903,117 124485 13.8 9,911,392 8,611,693 1,299,699 15.1 
Telephone operating revenues 27,404,596 24,814,699 2,589,897 10.4 263,731,696 232,697,950 31,033,746 13.3 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of pliant and equip- 
OS REDE Se 4,726,044 4,505,221 220,823 49 47,061,849 42486615 4,575,234 10.8 
All other maintenance ........... 4,051,860 3,385,549 666,311 19.7 36,976,103 31,134,712 5,841,391 188 
eer ee 6,479,194 4,979,037 1,500,157 30.1 58,418,159 46,296,247 12,121,912 26.2 
Commercial expenses ..........+- 2 605,056 2,329,584 265,472 11.3 25,332,231 22,556,927 2,775,304 12.3 
General and misceilaneous expenses 1,300,420 1,089,272 211,148 19.4 12,537,748 10,372,418 2,165,330 20.9 
Telephone operating expenses ..... 19,162,574 16,298,663 2,863,911 17.6 180,326,090 152,846,919 27,479,171 18.0 
Net telephone operating revenues... 8,242,022 §,516,036 *274,014 *3.2 83,405,606 79,851,031 3,354,575 5 
Other operating revenues.......... 1,577 1.218 359 29.5 12,844 12,110 734 = «6.1 
Other operating expenses........... **4 *#*389 385 98.9 12,790 12,810 *20) *0.2 
Uncollectible operating revenues.... 119,784 128,552 *8 768 *6.8 1,272,540 1,385,299 *112.759 *8.1 
Taxes assignable to operations..... 1,989,177 1,474,604 514,573 34.9 17,283,562 12804409 4,479,153 35.0 
——— 64,249,558 65,660,623 *811,065 *1.2 
Operating income ..............4.- 6,134,642 6,914,487 *779,845 *11.3 — 
**Credit item. *Decrease. 















































Summary of Reports of Class A Telephone Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission for October. 

















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

128. Into what five classifications may 
the general equipment of a telephone com- 
pany be divided? Is it advisable to make 
a segregation of these subdivisions in ap- 
praising by short-cut methods? 

129, What should be included in the of- 
fice fixture and furniture account? In 
what account are furniture and fixtures 
of central offices placed? 

430. What should be inclrded in the 
general shop equipment account? 

431. Under the heading of general store 
equipment, what is included ? 

132. What equipment is listed under the 
classification of general stable ana garage 
equipment ? 

433. What exception is made relative 
to tools and the general tool and imple- 
ment account? 

134. What precaution should he exer- 
cised when making a detailed appraisal of 
the general equipment of a telephone com- 
pany? Mention several ways of estimat- 
ing the reproduction cost of the genera! 
equipment without going into detail. 

135. What items should be appraised un- 
der the heading, ““Material and Supplies” ? 
How may their reproduction cost be esti- 
mated ? 

136, What are the collateral construc- 
tion costs? What four divisions are 
usually made of the collateral construc- 
tion costs? 

137. What is the range of the cost of 
general administrative and legal services 
during the course of construction ? 

i. At what percentage is the cost of 
engineering usually estimated? What is 
an estimate of the engineering and gen- 
eral supervision costs? 


CHAPTER XX. Appraisement by 
Short Methods (Concluded). 
‘. Taxes and Insurance During Con- 


strctton.—While a telephone property is 


In »rocess of construction, insurance and 
tax charges are bound to accrue. The 
la of course, will be taxed -from the 
m 


ent it becomes the property of the 
any. Buildings and construction and 
e nent material, held in readiness for 
building a plant, must be insured. 

of these tax and insurance expenses 


uy the time the property begins to op- 
erat’ are capital rather than operating 
cha: Taxes and insurance during 
const: 


ction may be estimated approxi- 





mately at from 3 to 5 per cent of the 
direct construction costs. 

440. Interest During 
Another element of cost 
which cannot the 
units, is the interest on moneys used in 
constructing a telephone property.  In- 


Construction.— 
construction 


well be allocated to 


terest is often figured at 6 per cent and 
a rough estimate of the cost of interest 
may be had by the method suggested in 
the following illustration: 

If we assume that the direct construc- 
tion costs amount to $200,000; the general 
$10,000; engineering 
and general supervision, $16,000; and 
taxes and $8,000, the total 
cirount involved in the construction of the 
plant will be $234,000. We may further 
assume a construction period of two years 
and that the expenditures are so appor- 
tioned that the average investment for the 
two-year period will be about 50 per cent 
of the total investment, or in this case, 
$117,000. The estimated cost of the in- 
terest would therefore be 6 per cent of 
$117.009, or about $7,000. 

441. Present or Depreciated Value.— 
Approximate appraisement methods are 


end legal expense, 


insurance, 


well adapted to the determination of the 
present or depreciated value of a tele- 
phone property. In making rough esti- 
mates of the present value, it is 


necessary to keep in mind the average 


only 


lives of the various major property sub 
Civisions, such as buildings, pole plant, 
wire plant, plant, conduit 
plant, underground cable plant, etc.: their 
respective salvage values and ages at the 
appraisal date; and finally, the actual con- 
dition as found upon 
suggested that the reader review the dis- 


aerial cable 


inspection. It is 


cussion of these factors as given in Chap- 
ter XVIII on “Depreciation.” 

The lives of some of the elements of 
outside plant are largely dependent upon 
local conditions. Cedar poles, for in- 
stance, have a longer average life in some 
localities than they do in others. Again, 
iron wire will have its longest life in dry 
climates. Other items, such as cable and 
conduit, are not affected appreciably by 
local conditions. 

The average life of central office equip- 
ment is largely dependent upon the type 
of equipment and upon functional depre- 
ciation. In this connection it should 
also be remembered that functional depre- 
ciation—depreciation resulting from inad- 
equacy and obsolescence—is a very real 
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factor in the determination of the av- 
erage life of outside plant. 
Proper salvage may be readily com- 


puted with the aid of such tables as those 
presented in Chapter XVIII on “Depre 
ciation.” 

The 


the plant, as of the appraisal date, may) 


ages of the various elements of 
usually be determined from the company’s 
records or by conference with the em- 
ployes who have been with the company 
a long time. 

The actual condition of the plant at the 
time of the appraisal should be made the 
investigation 
This is 
of the most important factors to be con- 


subject of a most careful 
by the appraisal engineer. one 
sidered in the determination of the pres 
ent value by short methods. 

In connection with the rapid inventory 
of the outside and inside portions of the 
plant by the suggested in the 
previous installments of this chapter, the 
appraiser should make frequent and co- 


methods 


pious notes as to the average condition 
of the various major elements of the 
plant and these notes will guide him large- 
ly in his final determination of present 
value. 

The 


course, be depreciated at the same rate 


items of collateral cost will, of 


as the direct construction costs. In other 
total value of the 
items of direct construction cost divided 
total 
cost will give a percentage which may be 


words, the present 


by the corresponding reproduction 


used in depreciating the collateral ele 
ments. 
442. Intangibles —lIntangible values or 


non-physical assets—as they may perhaps 
more properly be termed—are made up 
of the following items: 

Cost of franchises. 

Cost of establishing business. 

Cost of financing. 

443. Cost of Franchises—The fran- 
chise cost includes all of the expenditures 
actually incurred in the securing of a 
company’s franchise. An estimate of their 
cost may be had by applying a percentage 
to the reproduction cost of the physical 
property, including both direct and col- 
lateral costs. 

The amount of this percentage is so 
largely dependent upon the individual pe- 
culiarities of the property under appraise- 
ment that it would be most unwise to 
attempt to quote specific figures. Suffice 
it to say that an experienced appraisal 
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engineer, after carefully reviewing all of 
the factors which may have any bearing 
on this phase of the problem, can usually 
determine a percentage which will be suf- 
ficiently accurate for approximate ap- 
praisal purposes. 

444. Cost of Establishing Business.— 
The cost of establishing business, or go- 
ing value as it is frequently called, has 
been defined several times in this series 
and it hardly seems necessary to repeat 
the definition in the present chapter. If 
the reader has any doubt as to the mean- 
ing of this term, it is suggested that he 
review the definitions given in Chapter II. 

There is precedent for estimating the 
cost of establishing business at from 10 
to 20 per cent of the reproduction cost 
of the physical property. The exact per- 
centage to be used in a specific appraise- 
ment will, of course, be dependent upon 
the exigencies of the case under consid- 
eration. 

445. Cost of Financing.—The cost of 
financing or “cost of enticing capital” as 
it is sometimes termed, may also be esti- 
mated by applying a percentage to the 
total reproduction cost of the physical 
property. As in the case of the item 
“franchise cost,” the percentage to be 
used will vary widely in individual cases 
and it is difficult to prescribe even an ap- 
proximate figure for general use. 
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Once given all of the facts relating to 
the property under appraisement, the ap- 
praisal engineer can, however, arrive at a 
rough figure which will serve admirably 
for a tentative determination of financial 
costs. 

446. Conclusion—In concluding this 
chapter on short appraisement methods, it 
may be well to add a word of warning as 
to the determination of the various units 
and percentages used in making short-cut 
valuations. Approximate appraisal meth- 
ods are necessarily predicated on many 
assumptions, both in making the inventory 
and its subsequent appraisement. Ob- 
viously, unless these are well taken, the 
result and appraisal may not afford even 
an approximate index of the true value 
of the property. 

It is well, therefore, tc consider each 
phase of the problem most carefully and 
to be certain that there is a real reason, 
based upon sound judgment, for every 
step in the valuation. Approximate ap- 
praisals should not be made by “rule of 
thumb” or “snap judgment” methods. 

All of the facts that may have any pos- 
sible bearing upon the problem should be 
carefully investigated and the results 
hoiled down by a process of elimination, 
so that the final figures as used in the ap- 
praisal will present a reasonably accurate 
index of the true value of the property 
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despite the fact that they are determined 
by approximate methods. 


Quiz Questions on This Install- 
ment. 


439. What 
struction costs may be assigned to taxes 
and insurance during construction? 

440. Illustrate a method for obtaining a 
rough estimate of the interest cost during 
construction. 

441. What should be kept in mind in 
making rough estimates of the present 
value of a telephone property? Discuss 
the life of the various parts of a telephone 
plant. 

442. Of what items are the intangible 
values or non-physical assets made up? 

443. How may an estimate be obtained 
of the franchise cost? Upon what is it 
largely dependent ? 

444, Is there any precedent for estimat- 
ing the cost of establishing business at 
certain percentages ? 

445. How may the cost of financing be 
estimated ? 

446. What word of 
given as to the determination of the vari- 
ous units and percentages used in making 
short-cut valuations ? 


percentage of direct con- 


warning may be 


Conclusion of Part VI. The Valuation of 
Telephone Properites 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Report of Telephone Department 
of Minnesota Commission. 


There were 1,719 telephone companies 
operating in Minnesota on November 30, 
1917, according to the third annual report 
of J. W. Howatt, supervisor of tele- 
phones, to the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. Possibly this 
number is incomplete, as there is said to 
be every reason to believe that there exist 
some rural companies of which the state 
has no record. Only 1,510 of the tele- 
phone companies listed have filed annual 
reports with the commission. 

The department received 304 applica- 
tions and complaints during the past year, 
the cases being classified as follows: 

Fifty-five applications for indeterminate 
permits to supply local telephone service 
in cities and villages. 

One hundred and thirty applications for 
changes in rates, rules and regulations. 

Fifty-one complaints relating to unsat- 
isfactory service or rates. 

Twenty-seven applications for permis- 
sion to purchase telephone property. 

Twenty-nine petitions for installation 
of telephone service in railway stations. 


Twelve applications and complaints re- 
lating to physical connection. 

The commission also received 262 in- 
quiries relating to interpretation and ap- 
plication of the telephone law and to vari- 
ous miscellaneous subjects connected with 
telephony. 

The most important undertaking of the 
commission in the telephone field was the 
inauguration of the actual work of the 
physical valuation of the long distance 
telephone systems of the state, for which 
provision had been made by the legislative 
budget of 1917. This work is being done 
under the personal supervision of the com- 
mission’s engineering department and the 
telephone department’s connection there- 
with merely is incidental. 

The valuation reports, when completed, 
it is believed, will be of immense benefit 
to the telephone department, particularly 
in determining the reasonableness of long 
distance toll rates in the state, over which 
there has been widespread complaint. 

The commission’s statistical department 
has prepared, during the year, a uniform 
system of accounting for Class C and D 
telephone companies. The systems differ 
but little from those prescribed a year 


ago, but it is believed that the changes 
made will aid the officers of the compan) 
in keeping their accounts in a more satis- 
factory manner and thereby render it easy 
for them to prepare the annual reports 
The statistical department also has pre- 
pared an annual report form for farmer 
telephone lines. This form is said to be 
so simple that no one should have any 
difficulty in filling it out. 

“A tendency toward consolidation of 
local telephone facilities has been noted 
during the past year by the telephone su- 
pervisor,” the report goes on to note 

“In some instances it has been e! 
by merging or uniting two concerns, but 
more often through the purchase of 4 
telephone property of one company | y an- 


cted 


other. This tendency should not b« dis- 
couraged, as experience has shown ‘at 4 
distinct improvement in telephone <-rvice 
usually has been a consequence of rger 


of two or more telephone compat oc- 
cupying the same field. 


“With the state government in co: plete 
centrol of the matter of fixing t hone 
rates and supervising the quality o- serv 
ice, there need be no fear of ary such 
monopoly in this field as will wor: ‘© the 
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disadvantage, in any way, of telephone 
patrons.” 

It is the opinion of the telephone super- 
visor that the commission should have au- 
thority to issue indeterminate ‘permits 
over rural lines beyond the confines of in- 
corporated municipalities. Before any 
new telephone construction is undertaken, 
the interested company should obtain 
from the commission a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. With an applica- 
tion for such certificate before it, the com- 
mission could exercise equal authority in 
an unincorporated community as in an or- 
ganized village or city. 

The report calls attention to the period- 
ical inspections of the physical plants and 
equipment of telephone companies in sev- 
eral states, notably New York. The tele- 
phone department is of the opinion that 
as such inspections would result in the re- 
pair and replacement of defective or in- 
efficient equipment, they would be of di- 
rect benefit to the telephone public. 

An amendment to section 20 of the 
Minnesota telephone act is suggested in 
the report. This section prohibits the pur- 
chase or acquisition of telephone property 
by another telephone concern without the 
sanction of the commission. Application 
for the commission’s approval of the pro- 
posed transfer must be made by the pros- 
pective purchaser. The simplest way 
would be to require both parties to the 
transaction to make joint application to 
the commission. 

The report sets forth that an amend- 
ment to section 20 requiring such joint ap- 
plication would greatly aid the commis- 
sion in reaching a conclusion as to the 
merits of the proposed transfer or sale of 
property. 

The telephone supervisor is of the opin- 
ion that the great weakness of the tele- 
phone act in its present form is the ab- 
sence of any penalty clauses for violation 
of the provisions of the act or disobedi- 
ence to the orders of the commission. 


Appellate Court Sustains Right of 
Commission to Fix Rates. 

‘he appellate division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, in a decision handed 
down in Albany January 25, sustained 
right of the Walton People’s Tele- 
phone Co., of Walton, N. Y., to raise its 
T es 

bout a year ago the Walton People’s 
pany announced an increase in rates 
ollows: For residence telephones an 

ise from $12 to $15 annually and for 
| <iness places from $18 to $24, with 5 
cent for cash. The com- 
telephone company, the Walton 
‘ephone Co., had abandoned the field 
1onths previous, when its lines were 

up under the direction of John R. 

superintendent of the Bryce com- 
par ifter _persons connected with that 


. any had obtained control of the 


discount 


te 
i 


company. 
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The matter of the proposed increase 
was presented to the village board by 
business men and others, and as _ the 
village had granted the franchise to the 
Eryce company, the trustees decided to 
fight the proposed increase. The matter 
was heard before Commissioner Irvine, 
of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, who later gave a decision in 
favor of the telephone company. From 
this decision the village appealed, through 
Attorney A. D. Peake, to the appellate 
division of the supreme court. 

That decision recently 
handed down, unanimously affirmed the 
determination of the public service com- 
mission permitting the increase with $50 
costs on the authority of the case, People 
ex rel. N. Y. & N. S. T. Co. against the 
Public Service Commission, 175 Appel- 
late Division. 

The section of the franchise on which 
the village contended the telephone com- 
pany had no right to raise its rates, reads 
as follows: 

“It is further conditioned that said 
company shall operate a public telephone 
system in the village of Walton, and 
shall furnish the patrons of said system 
with telephones at a price not to exceed 
twelve dollars per annum, except that 
such limitations shall not apply to Bell 
telephones used in said system and shall 
not include special privileges given to 
any subscriber, which matters shall be 
ertirely a subject of, and regulated by, 
ccntract between the parties thus favored 
and by said company.” 

The decision of the court practically 
rullifies the franchise and sustains the 
right of the public service commission to 
fix rates, irrespective of franchise limita- 
tions. 


body, in a 


Merger in Denison, Texas, Before 
People at Polls. 


A rather unique situation has developed 
in the telephone field at Denison, Texas. 
For the past 16 years the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. and The 
Grayson Telephone Co. have been in hot 
competition with each other. About a 
year and a half ago there was started an 
agitation among the citizens for a consoli- 
dation of the two plants. The two com- 
panies expressed a willingness to consoli- 
date if an increase of $1 in the business 
rate were granted, the present rates of 
both companies being $3 and $2. 

After negotiating for more than a year, 
the city council and the two companies 
reached a final agreement on an ordinance, 
to be submitted to a vote of the people un- 
der the provisions of the city charter. 
About this time, the question arose as to 
which company should succeed to the 
ownership of the combined plant, some 
favoring one company and some the other. 

It was accordingly agreed that the 
voters should also have the right to ex- 
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press their preference as to which com- 
pany should succeeded to the ownership 
of the merged exchange. The election 
was held on February 5 and the result 
was looked forward to with a great dea! 
of interest by everybody concerned. 
Proposed Rate Increases in Texas 
May Be Fought in Courts. 

The proposed rate the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
in several Texas cities will probably have 
to be fought out in the courts. 


increases of 


This is 
the indication from recent developments 
in San Antonio and Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Southwestern company announced 
on December 27, 1917, that it would on 
February 1, 1918, make effective a new 
schedule of rental rates in Houston, 
Texas, increasing the present $2 residence 
and $5 business unlimited service rates to 
$3 and $7.50, respectively, and offering a 
measured service rate for both residences 
and business houses as an alternative to 
the increased unlimited rates, the sub- 
scriber to have the choice of either serv- 
ice. 

A few days later a similar schedule was 
announced for Forth Worth, Texas, and, 
shortly afterward, the same for the city 
of San Antonio. The old rates were the 
same in all these cities. It is expected 
that a like schedule will be introduced in 
the city of Dallas, Texas, later, although 
it has not yet been officially announced. 

To each of these cities the telephone 
company offered the 
added revenue the increases were expect- 
ed to bring, and giving statistics as to the 
company’s operation of the exchange dur- 
ing 1917. At Houston, for instance, the 
company claimed that it had taken a loss 
of $136,000 on the local plant during 1917, 
and that the would bring in 
$167,000 more per annum than the old 
rates. 

The city commission of the city of Fort 
Worth met soon after the schedule was 
announced, and passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting an increase of telephone rates 
there. On January 15 the city council of 
Houston rejected the proposed new rates 
for that city. The proposition is still, at 
this writing, TrELEPHONY’s correspondent 
states, under consideration in San An- 
tonio, various committees from business 
organizations assisting the city govern- 
ment in a decision. 

A meeting of the city attorneys of the 
several was held in Houston in 
January, to discuss the question. As to 
Dallas, the city attorney of that city has 
announced that in his opinion the present 
rates there are entirely sufficient, and that 
no raise, if asked for, should be granted. 

Press dispatches state that officials of 
the Southwestern company have stated 
frankly that they intend to take the mat- 
ter to the courts for adjudication, but, so 
far, no further action has been taken by 


reports showing 


increase 


cities 
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the company. It is generally accepted, 
however, by the officials of the three cities 
in question that the matter is not yet set- 
tled, and that the telephone company will 
be heard from again. 


Texas Telephone Co. Prepares to 
Ask for Rate Increase. 

Dr. A. C. Scott, of Dallas, Texas, con- 
sulting and electrical engineer, has been 
retained by the Texas Telephone Co., of 
Waco, Texas, to make a complete valu- 
ation of the company’s Waco exchange. 
Dr. Scott began the work January 25. 

The firm of Upleger & Falk, of Waco, 
has also been retained by the company 
to audit the records of the Waco ex- 
change for the year 1919. The Texas 
Telephone Co. has publicly announced 
that it is its intention to file these reports 
with the city commission of Waco im- 
mediately upon their completion, and to 
ask for an increase in its rental rates in 
Waco on the basis of the reports. 

The telephone company expects to file 
its petition for an increase of rates about 
March 1. 

Bill Providing for Meters at Sub- 
scriker’s Instrument. 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
York legislature providing for the amend- 
ment of the Transportation Corporation 
law relating to meters for recording 
telephone messages, so that telephone 
companies maintaining such recording in- 
struments in districts not enjoying a flat 
rate shall be compelled to place them 
where the subscriber may have a visible 
record of the calls charged to him. 
Division of Toll Revenues Be- 

tween Mays and Rushville. 

The petition of the Spiceland Tele- 
phone Co., operating the exchange at 
Mays, Ind., asking the Indiana Public 
Service Commission for $3 or one-half 


Operators’ School in Connection With Convention of 
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ot the monthly service fee for service 
between Mays and Rushville, has been 
denied by the commission. The Spice- 
land company was given the alternative 
of making a flat rate charge, or placing 
the Mays to Rushville service on a toll 
basis charging ten cents a call. 

Under the old agreement the Spiceland 
company paid the Rushville company 
$4.50 a year for each customer using 
Rushville service and charged the parties 
$u, thus retaining $1.50. Under the new 
order of the commission the Spiceland 
company, instead of receiving one-half cf 
this charge, will not receive anything, the 
commission deciding that inasmuch as the 
Rushville company owns the line between 
Mays and Rushville, the Rushville com- 
pany should be entitled to the revenue. 
If the toll system is put into effect the 
revenue will be divided equally. 


Order Relative to Accounting Sys- 
tem for D Companies. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has issued General Order No. 22, 
which relates to the uniform system of 
accounts for Class D companies. While 
no system of bookkeeping is ordered, one 
is suggested. It is so simple, however, 
that it is believed it can be kept by the 
average telephone man or operator. 
Summary of State Commission 

Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 22: The commission author- 
ized the Southwestern Home Telephone 
Co., of Redlands, Cal., to issue $89,050 
of 6 per cent, two-year notes and secure 
the payment of them by pledging $177,- 
500 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The 
order of the commission also permits the 
company to issue $80,625 of trustees’ 
certificates. 





FLORIDA, 

February 19: Hearing at Tallahassee 
on the investigation as to the reasonable- 
ness of the toll charges over the lines 
of the West Palm Beach Telephone Co. 
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GEORGIA. 


February 8: Postponed hearins of the 
petition of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for authority to make 
rigid enforcement of a provision of its 
subscriber’s contract restricting the use 
of its telephone to the subscriber, sub- 
scriber’s agent or other representative, 
and compelling all others to use telephone 
pay stations. 

ILLINOIS. 


January 3: The commission author- 
ized the Mills Shoals Telephone Co. to 
sell and convey to the White County 
Telephone Union for the sum of $114 
certain telephone property in the village 
of Mills Shoals, itemized as follows: 
one switchboard and two and one half 
miles of line located on a public highway 
extending from Mills Shoals to Spring- 
erton, Ill. The value of this property is 
fixed by the commission at $114 which 
amount limits the capitalization therefor 
by the company. The Mills Shoals Tele- 
phone Co. is directed to discontinue tele- 
phone business. No. 7304. 

January 3: The commission author- 
ized the Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to discontinue the operation 
of its telephone exchange at Grayville, 
Ill. This company has 42 subscribers on 
its exchange at Grayville. There is an- 
other telephone company in operation in 
this vicinity and the present subscribers 
will receive adequate telephone service. 
No. 7466. 

January 3: The commission author- 
ized the Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to connect its toll lines to the 
exchange of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Association at Grayville for the 
handling of its toll business, The ex- 
change of the Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is to be discontinued in 
accordance with order No. 7466. No. 
7463. 

January 3: The commission approves 
a contract between the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Galesburg Union 
Telephone Co. providing for the con- 
nection and joint operation of their lines 
at Galesburg. No.7494. 

January 3: The commission approved 
a contract between the N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
and the Cosmopolitan Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. providing for the use of cer- 
tain property at Edgetown, Kankakee 





Central Indiana Association, Held Jan. 22 in Lebanon, Ind., Was a Big Scces- 
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county, IIL. 
No. L-2576. 

January 3: On November 20, 1917, 
the commission granted a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to the Coles 
County Telephone & ‘Jelegraph Co. 
authorizing it to construct and operate 
a telephone exchange in Ashmore and 
vicinity. On December 26, the West- 
held-Kansas Telephone Co. filed a peti- 
tion for rehearing of this case, and asked 
for a modification of the order. The 
latter petition for rehearing is denied by 
this present order. No. 7280-7313. 

January 4: The commission approved 
a contract between the C. M. & St. P. R. 
R. Co. and the Chicago Telephone Co. 
providing for placing underneath the 
tracks of the railway company in Kings- 
bury street in the city of Chicago, a, two- 
duct conduit 434 by 9 ins., and to string 
telephone wires therein. No, E-856. 

January 15: The Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, is authorized to 
cross with a 33,000-volt transmission line 
over. and across the telephone line of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. at a point on the 
right of way of the Chicago & Interurban 
Traction Co. in Section 18-34-13, Will 
county, Ill. No. 7221. 

January 15: The Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois is authorized to 
cross with a 33,000-volt transmission 
over the telephone lines of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. in Section 22, Will county. 
No. 7219. 

January 15: The Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois is authorized to 
cross with a 33,000-volt transmission over 
the telephone lines of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. at three — east of Peotone, 
Will county. No. 7251 

January 15: The Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois is authorized to 
cross with a 33,000-volt transmission line 
over the telephone line of the Stark 
County Telephone Co. at Wyoming. No. 
7404. 

January 15: The commission approved 
a contract between the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and W. H. Bowl- 
ing providing for the joint use and con- 
nection of their telephone facilities. No. 


TH, 

January 15: The commission 
the petition for a rehearing in regard 
to the sale of telephone property of the 
reorganization committee of the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co. to the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Co. No. 7174. 

January 15: Supplement ruling made 
in regard to the order of the commission 
authorizing the transfer of shares of 
Stock in certain telephone companies, 
Which strikes out the requirement that 
the consent of the commission be ob- 
tamed before any of the stock can be 


for a rental of $10 per year. 


denied 


sold. No. 7459. 
nuary 15: In the City of Rockford 
vs. the Central Union Telephone Co, 


coniplaint had been made that a 10-cent 
charge was being made for callg from 
Rocktord to Camp Grant. The telephone 
company took this matter up and re- 
duced the charge from 10 cents to 5 cents 


per call. The case was, therefore, dis- 
mis-ed by the commission. No. 7353. 

nuary 15: The commission approved 
. ract between the B. & O. S. W. R. 
NX 


», and the Peoples Telephone Co. 


pt ing for a crossing of telephone 
W! under the tracks and right of way 
3 railway company at Louis, Ill. No. 
_ January 15: The commission approved 
+ : tr ct between the Christian County 
ws me Co. and the B. & O. S. W. R. 


providing for a crossing of tele- 
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phone wires under the tracks of the rail- 
way company at Edinburg, Ill. No. E-863. 

January 15: In the case of the City 
of Peoria vs. the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., the commission at a con- 
ference permitted to be filed as part of 
the. record in this case the decree of 
Judge Denver of the Superior Court of 
Cook County in the case of Read vs. 
Central Union Telephone Co. No. 3043. 

January 15: Marion County Co-oper- 
ative Telephone Co. cited to appear be- 
fore the commission and show cause why 


it has failed to comply with General 
Order No, 30. No. 7667. 

January 15: The commission approved 
a contract between the Public Service 


Co. of Northern Illinois and the Chicago 
Telephone Co., providing for a crossing 
of a 33,000-volt transmission line over 
and across the telephone lines in Will 
county. No. 7220. 

January 15: Time extended to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1918, to complete the transfer 
of the Farmers Telephone Exchange Co. 
of Plymouth, Ill, to the Plymouth Farm- 
ers Switchboard Co. No. 6742. 

January 22: H. B. Cheadle, secretary 
of the Dixon Home Telephone Co. and 
other companies, cited to appear before 
the commission on Feb. 1, 1918, and show 
cause why he has not made reports to 
the commission in connection with 
securities issued by these companies, No. 
TOR, 

January 22: Sullivan Home Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue $9,500 of its first 
mortgage 6 per cent old bonds, maturing 
in 1937. The proceeds of these bonds 
when sold are to be used in refunding its 
outstanding notes and also to provide 
for money to take care of construction 
and improvement of its facilities. The 
telephone company is also authorized to 


execute a mortgage or trust deed as 
security for these bonds. No. 7468. 
4&8 

February 4: Hearing at Chicago in 
the case of the Northern Illinois Tele- 


phone Co. vs. the Farmers Telephone Co. 
—supplemental complaint filed that the 
defendant company be estopped from 
erecting lines along the pole lines of the 
complainant in DeKalb county, Ill. No. 
$299, 

February 6: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Dixon Home Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 


rates at Dixon, Ill. Protest filed by the 
city of Dixon, No. 6466. 
INDIANA. 

January: The commission denied 


the petition of the Spiceland Telephone 
Co. for $3 or one-half of the monthly 
fee for service between Mays and Rush- 
ville. The company is given the alterna- 
tive of making a flat rate charge or plac- 
ing the service between those towns on a 
toll basis charging 10 cents a call. 

February 11: Postponed hearing in 
Plymouth on the application of the Wi- 
nona Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its rates. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 6: Hearing at St. Charles in 
the matter of the application of the Peo- 
ples Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its local and rural telephone rates 
at St. Charles, Minn. 

February 7: Hearing at Chatfield in 
the matter of the application of the Peo- 
ples Telephone Co. to increase its local 
and rural telephone rates at Chatfield. 

February 8: Hearing at Spring Valley 
in the matter of the application of the 
Peoples Telephone Co. to increase its lo- 
cal and rural telephone rates at Spring 
Valley, Stewartville and Racine. 


2 
ID 


February 14: Hearing at Willmar on 
the application of the Kandiyohi County 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 


its local and rural rates at Kandiyohi, 
Raymond and Svea, Minn. 
NEBRASKA. 

February 2: In the matter of the 

order upon the Arlington Telephone Co. 

to show cause why it should not make 


good its depreciation 
upon stockholders ; 

by attorney and 
matter continued 
and further order. 

February 2: In the matter of 
plication of the Bladen 
Glenwood Telephone Co. 
to make charges at 
eral order to company to hereafter 
charge $1.25 a month for all telephones 
where service is paid for six months in 
advance, permission was granted to the 
company to make, in the Bladen district, 
a charge of $7.80 semi-annually, with a 
discount of 5 cents for each month re- 
maining between the time of payment 
and the beginning of the next semi- 
annual period. 

February 2: Complaint filed by E. F 
Coday against Crownover Telephone Co., 
covering rates and service; filed. 

February 15: Hearing upon the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an adjustment of rates 
and service upon the Hebron exchange 

OHIO. 


account by 
company 
confessed 
for 


levy 
appeared 
judgment ; 
accounting study 


the ap- 
district of the 
for permission 
variance with gen- 


February 7: Hearing on the increased 
residence rates of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. in Columbus, against 
which protest has been made by City At- 
torney Scarlett in behalf of 400 Columbus 
telephone patrons. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

January 26: The 
the petition of the 
Co. for authority to increase its rates 
for all classes of service, there having 
been no protests against the increases and 
it appearing to the commission that the 
new rates asked were just. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Sprague Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. U-1247. 

February 5: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the La Crosse Interurban Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 


commission granted 
Littleton Telephone 


February 1: 


L-1249. 
February 5: Hearing at the village 
hall in Highland in the case of the 


Council Bluffs Telephone Co. vs. the 
Dodgeville & Union Mills Telephone Co., 
in regard to connections and charges 
U-1243. 

February 11: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Lodi Telephone Exchange for 
authority to increase rates. U-1233, 

February 11: Hearing at the village 
hall of Lodi on the investigation, on 
motion of the commission, with reference 
to the rates, rules, service and practices 
of the Lodi Telephone Exchange. U-1199. 

February 13: Hearing at the city hall 
of Sparta in the case of J. W. Shea et al. 


vs. the Monroe County Telephone Co. 
U-1253. 

February 14: Hearing in the case of 
the Western Crawford County Mutual 


Telephone Co. and the Mutual Telephone 
Co. vs. the Union ‘Telephone Co., as to 
toll rates. U-1258. 

February 21: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Ogema Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. U-1265. 

February 26: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Weyauwega Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. U-1267. 





Biographical and Personal Notes 


James Bernard Whiteman, local man- 
ager for the West Texas Telephone Co., 
at Brady, Texas, was born August 12, 
1886, in Clarksville, Texas, where he at- 
tended the grade and high schools. He 

















J. B. Whiteman. 


entered the telephone field at the early age 
of 14 as messenger for the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. at Clarks- 
ville. He then went west and farmed for 
two years. 

After spending some time in various 
other lines of work, in 1905 Mr. White- 
man was employed by the West Texas 
Telephone Co. to dig post holes. He later 
went with the Western Union Telephone 
Co., doing the same kind of work. In 
1909 he came back to the West Texas 
Telephone Co. as lineman. In June, 1911, 
he was transferred to Goldthwaite as 
manager and in September, 1914, he was 
transferred to Brady, where he has been 
ever since. ; 

Having worked up from the job of 
messenger boy to that of manager, Mr. 
Whiteman has a fair knowledge of what 
may be expected of his employes and con- 
sequently is able to secure good results 
‘from those under him, with the least 
amount of friction. 

Mr. Whiteman, as his record shows, is 
a very hard worker. He doesn’t care how 
hard the work or long the hours, if he 
makes progress along the path his ambi- 
tious mind has mapped out. He is of a 
practical turn of mind and possesses the 
ability to secure quickly a good grasp of 
the essential details of any problem which 
“may come up. 

Collecting and selling directory adver- 
tising, Mr. Whiteman states, is his hobby. 
He always manages to sell the space and 
by a study of human nature, he collects 


his accounts easily. Actions speak louder 
than words is his belief so he wastes no 
time in superfluous words. What he has 
to say is said briefly and to the point, 
although he can be very genial when 
sociability is required. 

Rollo R. Stevens, general commercial 
superintendent of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
and his wife, have the sympathy of their 
many friends in the Independent field in 
the recent death of their only son, Rollo 
W. “Tod,” as he was known among his 
friends, enlisted as an observer in the 
aviation service, only a short time ago. 
Word was received from New York that 
he was ill with spinal meningitis and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevens hastened there, ar- 
riving a few hours before he passed 
away. 

Otto Marahrens, auditor of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., found a chicken hawk 
wandering about in front of the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette office recently. 
The bird, which was nearly exhausted 
from hunger and cold, was taken home 
and fed by Mr. Marahrens and then 
placed on exhibition at the Fort Wayne 
annual poultry show. 


Manager A. L. Biglow, of the Ash- 
land Home Telephone Co., Ashland, 
Wis., has the sympathy of his friends in 
the Independent field in the loss of his 
wife who passed away January 24. Five 
sons and three daughters, besides the 
husband, survive her. One son, Kemp, is 
with the United States army in France. 


Joseph Edwards has resigned his 
position as manager of the Elroy Tele- 
phone Co., of Elroy, Wis., having recent- 
ly purchased the Mosinee Telephone Co., 
cf Mosinee, Wis. Mr. Edwards has had 
charge of the Elroy exchange for the 
past 14 years. 

Charles W. Smith, Jr., has assumed 
his duties as local manager for the Texas 
Telephone Co., at Waco, Texas, suc- 
ceeding H. M. Cox, who has been ap- 
pointed commercial manager for the 
company, with Waco and surrounding 
counties for his territory. 


S. L. Hunt, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Middlebury Telephone Co. 
at Middlebury, Ind., for the last 15 years, 
resigned recently and has accepted a 
similar position with the Home Telephone 
Co. of Elkhart County at Elkhart. 


F. W. Webster, formerly special 
agent of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed general manager of the Gaines- 
boro Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Car- 
rollton, Ga., succeeding L. K. Smith, who 
recently resigned to engage in other en- 
terprises. Mr. Smith has been with the 
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company since its organization 18 years 
ago and his resignation was reluctantly 
accepted by the board of directors. 

Mr. Webster, who succeeds Mr. Smith, 
entered the service of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Atlanta, 
Ga., 12 years ago and has been special 
agent in the office of the general contract 
agent. He is a native of Putnam county, 
Georgia, and although a young man has 
risen rapidly to positions of importance 
in the organization of the Bell system. 

J. S. McGrann, local manager for the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. at Mo- 
bridge, Selby and Java, S. D., was re- 
cently installed as district manager with 
headquarters at Ipswich. In this capacity 
Mr. McGrann has charge of the ex- 
changes at Ipswich, Roscoe, Hosmer, 
Bowdle, Java, Selby and Mobridge, in 
addition to the toll lines in that territory 

Mr. McGrann’s career as a telephone 
man started “in earnest” in 1905, although 
prior to that time he had worked off 
and on for Bell and Independent com- 
panies, starting in 1895 digging holes for 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. in Minnesota. 

In the spring of 1905 he was given 
charge of a construction crew in North 
Dakota for an Independent company but 
was “sold” with the system to the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co., holding 
the same position until November, 1908, 
when he moved to Iowa. He was em- 
ployed by the Iowa Telephone Co. in the 
same capacity and for nearly a year was 
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How to Select the Ideal Motor Truck 
for Use in Telephone Service 


In selecting motor truck equipment 
many telephone companies have made the 
same mistake that has been made by 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
in fact all lines of business which use 
motor trucks. This mistake is the in- 
stallation of either too light or too heavy 
capacity trucks for the particular service 
required. 

There is no economy in the operation of 
a two to two-and-a-half-ton truck unless 
the class of hauling calls for fully that 
capacity and calls for it steadily hour 
after hour and day after day. These 
conditions do not obtain at all in line 
maintenance work of telephone companies 
and only at times during their heaviest 
construction work. 

In a few places a one-and-one-half to 
two-and-one-half-ton truck might be used 
to advantage much of the time in certain 
heavy line construction work. In the great 
majority of cases, however, a far better 
equipment for such work consists of a 
one-ton truck with a trailer outfit. A one- 
ton Express or Stake Truck with a well 
built four-wheeled trailer, having a ca- 
pacity of one to two tons will do better 
work than any two or three-ton truck un- 
der varying conditions of light and heavy 
work and running over a period of time. 

When capacity loads have to be carried, 
use the one-ton truck and the trailer. 
When lesser loads are to be carried, which 
is more often the case, disconnect the 
trailer and use the one-ton truck. It will 
travel the roads far more rapidly and 
operate far more economically. 

Many business men do not appreciate 
the draw-bar pull of a well-built motor 
truck. A good one-ton truck will carry 
its own capacity load and pull a well built 
trailer carrying four times the load the 


truc carrying over ordinary driveable 


Toads. In other words, a one-ton truck 





Fasy-Riding Qualities Are Needed for Safely 
Carrying Delicate Equipment 





This Truck Body Is Easily Fitted Up for Carry- 
ing Telephone Equipment 


with the right capacity trailer, mounted 
on roller bearing wheels will handle five 
tons over ordinary roads in a perfectly 
satisfactory way, and at just as high speed 
as one would think of driving the truck 
carrying only its own intended load. 

The highest percentage of efficiency is 
attained with any truck when that truck 
has the particular capacity called for in 
a certain delivery problem and can be em- 
ployed constantly, day in and day out, in 
that particular work. If any particular 
haulage problem is not a constant one, 
varying from light to heavy loads, from a 
short distance heavy-load job to a long 
distance quick-service trip, the equipment 
selected should consist of a motor truck 
and trailer. 

The truck selected should be of such 
capacity as will take care of the bulk of 
the work with pneumatic tires to insure 
safe carrying of telephones and other 
delicate construction equipment and make 
possible the speed which is required for 
quick repair trips. The trailer should be 
well built and of such capacity as to add 
to the truck sufficient load-carrying abil- 
ity to meet the most heavy requirements. 

It is quite as possible to select motor 
equipment which is too light for require- 
ments, however, as it is to make the error 
of using excessively heavy trucks. In fact 
the most common mistake made in the first 
installation of motor equipment for tele- 
phone transportation work is the adoption 
ef small, light, cheap chasses which were 
never intended for commercial purposes, 
and which can not be maintained in such 
service except at excessive cost. 

The passenger car chasses, designed 
and built for passenger car purposes, rap- 
idly go to pieces under the dead-weight 
loads of commercial service. If the own- 
ers keep a record of the cost of operating 
and maintaining these cars, sooner or 
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later they come to realize that first cost 
was not, after all, the essential item but 
rather the ultimate cost of operation and 
maintenance, and they find that this ex- 
pense prohibits the continued economical 
use of equipment of this kind. 

For companies not needing as heavy 
trucks as the one-ton, the thousand pound 
Express or Station car, especially de- 
signed and built for commercial service, is 
the truck that has been found most effi- 
cient. The efficiency of these trucks day 
after day, year in and year out, and the 
slight depreciation compared with that of 
the cheap delivery equipment, appeals to 
the business man who tries them for him- 
self, and who keeps his own records and 
makes his own comparisons. 

Many business men have made a poor 
first investment in motor delivery, getting 
their equipment too light for stability and 
efficiency or too heavy for economical 
operation. Make a careful study of your 
own transportation work and see whether 
the equipment you are using is doing this 
work efficiently and economically. Because 
of unwise selection of equipment you may 
not be profiting as you should by the in- 
creased efficiency and economy of operat- 
ing real motor trucks in your work. 

If you are now using motor trucks 
which are not altogether satisfactory or if 
you are considering the purchase of any 
motor truck equipment, you should get 
all the facts which are available bearing 
on the cost of operation of various types 
of motor truck equipment when used in 
telephone service. The commercial car 
division of the Studebaker Corporation 
has compiled valuable information from 
the experience of telephone companies 
everywhere. This information and specific 
answers to any questions you may have 
regarding the selection of correct motor 
truck equipment for your business, may 
be had by writing to the Commercial Car 
Division, Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. 





Pneumatic Tires Insure Speed for Quick Re- 
pair Trips 
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dated with the Bell exchange the follow- 
ing May. He remained in charge of the 
consolidated system with 2,900 subscrib- 
ers until January, 1914, when he resigned 
with the intention of purchasing a tele- 
phone plant of his own. His plans were 
not consummated, so he re-entered the 
3ell employ in Minnesota, as manager 
of an exchange. In the spring of 1915 
he resignéd again, purchasing land in 
North Dakota to become a farmer. 

The call of the telephone game was too 
urgent and finding himself “lost” at his 
new vocation, Mr. McGrann decided to 
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re-enter the telephone “world” in the fall 
of 1916. On January 1, 1917, he as- 
sumed the management of three ex- 
changes in South Dakota for the Dakota 
Central company and on November | was 
made district manager with headquarters 
at Ipswich. 

Since 1905 Mr. McGrann has _ con- 
structed, rebuilt and managed telephone 
exchanges in six different states. He is 
of a very active disposition with a de- 
cided inclination towards anything of a 
mechanical nature. Not easily dissuaded 
from following a course once determined 
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upon, Mr. McGrann would be persistent 
in his efforts to overcome obstacles in 
the way. His inclination is to lead rather 
than to drive those who are under his 
authority. 

R. P. Canady, for the past six years 
lccal manager for the West Texas Tele- 
phone Co., at Coleman, Texas, has been 
-romoted to the management the 
Brownwood exchange. 

Marvin Atkins, with the West Texas 
Telephone Co., at Menardville, Texas, 
l:as been made local manager at Coleman, 
succeeding R. P. Canady. 


of 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, February 12-13; Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
February 13-14; Iowa, Des Moines, March 12-14; Texas, Dallas,gMarch 13-14 


Four New Kellogg Illustrated 
Booklets Ready for Mailing. 
The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
has just received, ready for mailing, four 
illustrated booklets describing. Kellogg 
common battery telephones, magneto tele- 
phones, combined 


Difficulties Encountered in Repair- 
ing Damage by Blizzard. 
Walter J. Uhl, manager of the Logans- 
port Home Telephone Co., at Logansport, 
Ind., is having difficulty repairing the 
damage done to the company’s lines a 





drops and jacks, and 


keys. —— 
Each one of the [pa — 
booklets treats of one . Kellogs 


of the subjects men- 
tioned. The magneto 
and common battery 
telephone leaflets give 
the code numbers of 
the standard  tele- 
phones and telephone 
combinations, which 
will prove of great 
benefit as many in- 
quiries call for litera- 
ture on standard tele- 
phones. 

The combined drop 
and jack booklet illus- 
trates front and rear B hellogg 
views and also a side 
view of the Kellogg 
“burn - out - proof” 
combined drop and 





jack. The _ special 
night alarm contact : 
used on all Kellogg 
drops and jacks is 


also illustrated. The 
folder on keys de- 
scribes the important 
points of both the 
cam and push-button 
types. 

These booklets are 
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neatly printed on an 
enameled stock and 
are the result of continual inquiries for 
information on this apparatus. The Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. will 
gladly send copies of these booklets to 
interested telephone companies. 


Cover Designs for New Kellogg Booklets. 


few weeks ago by the blizzard. The in- 
ability of the company to get supplies 
combined with the inclement weather 
have greatly hampered the work of re- 
habilitation. Manager Uhl says the dam- 


age suffered by the company will amount 
to approximately $20,000. 

Hundreds of the company’s poles are 
cown and owing to the embargoes on 
freight it is almost impossible to get new 
ones. Mr. Uhl says a number of poles 
ordered January 9 have failed to arrive 
and he has no idea when to expect them. 
Although a large supply of material was 
kept on hand, practically all of it was 


. soon exhausted in the efforts to quickly 


repair the damage. 

Mr. Uhl has had a large force of men 
at work continuously in an effort to push 
the work along rapidly. He that 
as soon as the weather conditions im- 
the repairs will be made 

Several hundred of the 
telephones were put out of serv- 


Says 
prove more 
rapidly. 
pany’s 


com- 


ice by the storm. 





Texas. Plants 
Consolidate. 


McKinney, Will 


The McKinney, Texas, cicy council late 
last month granted a merger ordinance to 
the Union. Telephone Co. and Southwest- 
ern -Telegraph & Telephone Co., permit- 
ting them to consolidate their exchanges 
in that city at the present rates of 33.” 
and $1.50 per month. The ordinance also 


provides that as soon as the plants are 

; A 
consolidated, the rates may be so adjuste 
as to yield a reasonable net return on the 


investment. 
Electric Power Plants for Small 
Telephone Companies. 

It was only a few years ago t! 
farmer was considered isolated fr 
rest of the world. Country life had, 


+ the 
1 the 


the eyes of the city men, very ad- 
vantages and many disadvantages. -\0W, 
however, the farmer is even envied by 
his friends, the urbanites. He no ‘onset 
is isolated. The telephone was te Orst 
link in the chain which drew t! irmef 
from his isolated position. The! a 


the automobile, bringing him in 
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Blow-Rite Tubular Fuses for 
every Kind of Telephone Protector 


When ordering fuses specify the code number of the protector to insure selection of correct fuse. 
LOW-RITE fuse wire has great tensile strength and 
B accurate fusing characteristics, so that you are sure 
to receive perfect fuses when Blow-Rite is specified. 
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Tip 13/64” diameter—made in two lengths as follows: 
th: eC .neaeseaeseee’ 4%” shoulder to shoulder ee OD EP eee 3” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 28 Porcelain ......... 4%” a 6 ™ ee. BO POPOORED cccccssccess *d o o 
No. 77 Fibre ....--s+++-+-. 4%” 7 " ss ee SPO eissicceessesns 3” " " “ 





Tip 11/64” diameter—made in three lengths as follows: 
No. 3 Wood ..4 3/16” shoulder to shoulder No. 6 Wood ....3%” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 5 Wood ..2%” = ” > No. 35 Porcelain .3%” ” 25 ” 


Reliable Electric Co. sme ee 
ICago- foe 
. ‘s PRI.» & “ee vey —— _— 





Tip %” diameter—made in two lengths as follows: 
eS  . MererererTr rrr rrr 5” tip to tip No. 48 Weed ccccccsvcsecsesccoces 3%” tip to tip 








Tip 4%” diameter—made in three lengths as follows: 
Se. .4 Week saovacscen 4” shoulder to shoulderNo. 9 Wood ...... 3 1/16” shoulder to shoulder 
NO. SS FIRS sascwcsens 4” = - - Me. 38 Weed scsecce 2 5/8” “ + “ 











Flat fuse—wire lies in open slot. ; 
No. 44 Flat Wood Fume ...ccccccsccccccccccsescccsescees 3%” overall 





Round fibre with flat tip—made in two lengths as follows: 





i, BD OS 60:56 6646606 06bbbd ne 0840440 h 488 4d CES TEES 5%” overall 
Ge WD haw 00 6466060646405 60600006660066006060006 3%” - 
Reliable Electric Co, 
Chicago. 
Fibre fuse with nutted ends—made in two lengths as follows: 
De Se EE awed ude weidns Os Conese dda bde kde see €6444%466450008 089 3%” shoulder to shoulder 
DO DO DD 0. 6000.6.9'n 66466466 0o 8 6005 4OH 6044044454040 8 4088400 OREEES .. - = r 


Reliable Electrica. Co. 
hicago 





%” fibre telegraph fuse—made in two lengths as follows: 
” 


ee Fe Be GURONG nes kvcnseesseen 4%” long a Se Bree GND swcsncdsedcdacns 4%” long 
No. 79 8/10 -  -wedeeheeteeeanee 5%” *“* No. 81 1/10 rer ee — = 
Wood a Fibre =e Magnesia (Unglazed Porcelain) 


Perhaps we can save you money. Undoubtedly we can supply excellent fuses. 


___ Reliable Electric Co., 411-417 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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contact with his neighbors and the sur- 
rounding towns. 

His isolation removed, the farmer be- 
came progressive and modern in_ his 
ideas. No longer were the kerosene lamp 
and lantern wanted around the farm- 
house and buildings. Running an auto- 
mobile had taught him how to operate a 
gasoline engine. So manufacturers de- 
veloped a small electric light plant for the 
farmer consisting of a gasoline engine, a 
dynamo and some storage batteries. 

Now a visitor to the home of the mod- 
ern farmer finds electric lights in addi- 
tion to the telephone and the automobile, 
even though he may be miles away from 
the nearest electric power lines. These 
electric lighting plants for farm use have 
proved a success and are now being 
adapted to telephone use in exchanges 
where it is impossible to obtain satisfac- 
tory current for telephone purposes. 

A plant which is said to be adapted to 
this purpose is manufactured by the Con- 
solidated Utilities Corporation, 219-221 
West Lake street, Chicago. It is known 
as the Matthews Automatic electric light 
and power plant. 

The engine of this equipment auto- 
matically starts running when sufficient 
current is used from the batteries to run 
them down to 85 per cent, so that the bat- 
tery is automatically kept in good oper- 
ating condition. Also when loads above 
the normal battery rate are thrown on the 








Manufacturers of —— 
Vacuum Arresters a 
or telephone, tele- 

graph and railway 

service. 


127-129 Sussex Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 


If you are satis- 
fied to clean car- 
bons, have noisy 
or ground lines, 
and are not in- 
terested in 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


then you are go- 
ing backwards. 
Our Service 
Department is 
waiting for your 
inquiry. 


L. BRACH sUreLE COMPANY 
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plant, the engine automatically starts and . 


directly carries the load, both economically 
and safely as there is no battery abuse or 
overloading. In fact, every precaution ap- 
pears to have been taken in the design and 
construction of the Matthews automatic 


Matthews Automatic Power Plant. 


plant to guard against abuse and misuse. 

When running at full capacity, a 1 kw. 
50-light plant will consume about one gal- 
lon of gasoline every four hours. In 
average daily use the plant is seldom run- 
ning to full capacity and the daily con- 
sumption of gasoline is very slight, aver- 
aging about 1.5 gallons a week. 

An essential feature embodied in the 
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Matthews automatic plant is the emer- 
gency cut-out. If, for any reason, the en- 
gine should fail to fire when it is being 
cranked by the batteries—for instance, the 
supply of gasoline should be exhausted, 
or the spark plugs become dirty—there is 
provided an automatic cut-out which dis- 
connects the batteries so that they will 
not become exhausted ; and service will be 


_ discontinued until the owner investigates 


the cause. 

If this cause is something which cannot 
be immediately remedied, the reserve 
capacity (85 per cent) in the batteries is 
sufficient to supply a reasonable amount 
of service until an inspector can be called 
and the trouble corrected. 

This plant is rugged in construction, 
fully equipped, and conservatively rated, 
and. it is claimed to be as near trouble- 
proof as any mechanical device can be. 
It is said to be practically free from vi- 
bration, built of the very finest materials 
obtainable and designed to give faithful 
electric service. 

There are several sizes of these plants 
which may be adapted to the various 
sized telephone exchanges. For service 
of this kind, the wonderful electro-mag- 
netic governor is especially valuable and 
efficient—automatically insuring  prac- 
tically constant voltage regardless of load. 

Full information relative to these 
power plants may be obtained from the 
Consolidated Utilities Corporation. 








Indispensable, around the solder- 
ing shop— 


Over 5000 mighty bright soldering men say they 
have learned a lot from 


SOLDERING 
KINKS 


If you need it send your quarter to 


Telephony Pub. Co. 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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